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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ere ase 
HE new Parliament met on Thursday, and at once pro- 
ceeded to re-elect Mr. Peelas Speaker. Sir Matthew Rid- 
ley, m very cordial and well-chosen language, congratulated the 
House on the prospect of having a Speaker “so tried and so 
successful.” Mr. Gladstone seconded the proposal, remarking 
on the new conditions of the Speakership, the very much 
greater responsibilities which are now laid upon him, and the 
extraordinary success of Mr. Peel in obtaining and retaining 
the confidence of all parties in the House. There being no 
sign of opposition, Mr. Peel was then conducted to the Chait 
by Sir M. Ridley and Mr. Gladstone ; and it was understood 
that he would yesterday receive the approval of the Crown, 
when the swearing-in of Members would begin, and would be 
concluded, it was hoped, in time to let the Queen’s Speech be 
read on Monday, and the debate on the Address commenced. 
Mr. Asquith, Q.C., M.P. for East Fifeshire, has been chosen 
to move the vote of want of confidence on behalf of the Oppo- 
sition. It seems to be understood that Mr. Courtney will not 
be proposed by the new Government as Chairman of Com- 
mittees, a decision,—if it be a decision,—at which,as Unionists, 
we rejoice, as it will give us the help of a singularly able 
debater in Committee whom we could not otherwise have 
secured. 








Mr. Blake’s speech at the Eighty Club on Thursday was 
the speech of an accomplished debater, but contained no 
evidence of any originality in reference to the difficulties of the 
Trish problem. Indeed, it was tainted from beginning to end 
by the radically false conception that the success of Canadian 
self-government is a good omen for Home-rule in Ireland. This 
assumption Mr. Blake even exaggerated into the extraordinary 
dictum that “the difficulties which existed in the case of 
Canada with regard to Home-rule, did not exist in the case of 
Ireland.” “Ireland,” said Mr. Blake, “was at our doors.” 
Precisely, and that is just the key-stone of the difficulty. 
Canada we can let alone, because if Canada makes up her 
mind to leave us, we may reasonably make an act of resignation 
and shake hands with a sigh. That is just what we cannot do 
with Ireland. And the very fact that we cannot, and that Ire- 
land knows that we cannot, irritates to the last degree all the 
supersensitiveness of Irish politicians, as well as the awkward- 
ness and want of tact of English statesmen. The mind of a 
Canadian statesman almost necessarily approaches the Irish 
problem from a wrong point of view. 


The Spaniards during the past week have been keeping, at 
Hnelva, the four-hundredth anniversary of the departure of 
Columbus on his voyage of discovery. The chief feature of 
the fétes has been the caravel ‘ Santa Maria,’ an exact model 
of the ship in which Columbus crossed the Atlantic. After 
the ceremonies are completed, she is actually to sail to 


America, in order to be exhibited at the Chicago Exhibition. 
She will reach the inland capital of the West by means of the 
St. Lawrence, and the canals which form the water-way 
between the great lakes and the river. No one will, of course, 
deny that Columbus conferred great benefits upon mankind 
by his discovery; but, at the same time, it is difficult to say 
in what bis contribution to the welfare of the world consists. 
Would the discovery of a new continent now do much for 
mankind except by postponing the pressure of population ? 


The Daily News of Wednesday gives some further extracts 
from the alleged secret Russian documents that are being 
given to the world by M. Stambouloff’s organ, the Svoboda. 
According to these, M. Hitrovo wrote on January 20th, 
1888, to the Asiatic Department that “the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment is so suspicious and so vigilant, that the endeavours of the 
two emissaries are likely to be as fruitless in the future as 
they have been in the past. He adds that only dynamite will 
be of any use, and asks for some cartridges to be sent to 
Rusichuk, where Prince Ferdinand was expected.” It seems 
incredible that any diplomatist could join in suggesting the 
use of dynamite, but apparently the Svoboda insists upon the 
authenticity of the documents. Another of the documents 
contains the conditions upon which Major Panitza agreed to 
remove Prince Ferdinand. This is corroborated, says the 
Berlin correspondent of the Daily News, by a contemporary 
diary kept by one of Panitza’s friends, which the correspon- 
dent has seen. The diary shows Panitza formulating to his 
friend exactly the same conditions as those contained in the 
alleged forged documents. More disclosures are promised by 
the Svoboda. 





The elections for the Councils of the French Departments 
show 150 gains for the Republicans,—another sign that 
the Reactionaries and Monarchists of all shades of opinion 
are losing ground, and that the Republic will soon be uni- 
versally accepted, if not in theory, at least m practice. 
There were still Jacobites in 1767, but they were only 
Jacobites in name. France is going through the same ex- 
perience. Till recently, the anti-Republicans had majorities 
in eleven Councils; now they only control seven in all. Itisa 
noticeable fact that M. Wilson, M. Grévy’s son-in-law, who 
was implicated in the decoration scandals, is among the men 
who have found seats. He headed the poll in the Indre, but 
will have to undergo a second ballot. Evidently the men 
with damaged reputations think there is nothing so cleansing 
as a popular election. Soon, the word “candidate” will be 
believed to be derived from the desire of the person seeking 
election to get himself whitewashed. 


The news from the “roof of the world” is very likely 
exaggerated, but if authentic, it may prove serious. Accord- 
ing to the Simla and St. Petersburg correspondents of the 
Times, telegraphing on Tuesday and Wednesday, detachments 
of Russian troops, under Colonel Yanoff, are reported to have 
occupied the Pamirs right up to the Hindoo Koosh, thus 
holding the country from which Captain Yanoff retired last 
year. Possibly some more military exploring has been 
ordered; but we do not believe that Russia, with the cholera 
and the remains of a famine on her hands, with the Bourses 
shut against her, and with her army not yet fully armed with 
the new gun, is going to adopt a forward policy. Meantime, 
it is satisfactory to note that the Ameer will probably agree 
to receive a deputation headed by Lord Roberts, appointed to 
confer with him in regard to his Border policy, and to hear 
what he has to say in its defence. Less satisfactory is the 
news of Friday, that there has been a collision between the 
Afghans and Russians on the frontier, in which five Russians 
were killed and sixteen taken prisoners, It would be the 
greatest of ills if Mr. Gladstone were to be confronted with 





another Penjdeh incident. 
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On Saturday, Prince Bismarck had an almost Royal recep- | effectually suppressed without supplying in som 
tion at Jena,—thousands of people flocking into the town to | tive manner the natural wants which lead me 


© more 
1 into tempta. 


see the great statesman out of place, and lining the streets in | tion. It is as hopeless to put down excess Without moi: 
spite of the pouring rain. He was received in state at the | reasonable provision for the moderate, as it would eo 


station by the Senate of the University and the members of | down boisterousness and violence in a school Without 
the Town Council. Later, and in reply to the address of wel- | able provision for exercise and play. The Bishop of 


Teason, 


come, Prince Bismarck made a very remarkable speech. People | is a wiser leader of the Temperance movement het 


talked, he said, of the policy of Bismarck having luck. He | Wilfrid Lawson. 
wished he could say as much for the policy of the other 
Chancellor. His countrymen should produce a strong Par- 
liamentary majority so as to prevent absolutism, or govern- 
ment by bureaucracy,—a remark which, in spite of the fact 
that Germans read their Bibles, was not greeted with cries of : 
“Ts Saul also among the prophets?” In the evening there 
were bonfires on the hills, and on Sunday the ex-Chancellor 
made another speech, this time to a gathering of some 
fifteen thousand people in the market-place. “I have sworn 
to found a Protestant Empire,” said Prince Bismarck; and 
he went on to attack the Catholic party as anti-national. 
He was a faithful subject of the Emperor, but he had a 
right to criticise the Emperor’s Ministers as sharply as he 
pleased. Prince Bismarck bears his fall very ill. He evi- 
dently intends, if he can, to ruin the Caprivi Administration. 
In spite of his immense capacity for intrigue, however, we 
doubt his power to do this. The new Chancellor has done 


very well, and the country knows it. 


Sir A. Geikie’s address to the Edinburgh meeting of the 
British Association was delivered on Wednesday, and was one 


of the most popular and interesting of recent years. 


course it was concerned with the subject of geology, and 
gave a very graphic and not too technical résumé of the pro- 
gress of that science. The most interesting portion of a very 
brilliant lecture concerned the origin of scenery. Sir A. Geikie 
brought out very effectively how vast an effect the rush of 
water has had in sculpturing for us the outlines of the moun- 
tains, and in washing away the softer and more friable materials 
which formerly filled the valleys up to the level of the 
mountain-summits. He gave a very striking verbal diorama 
retrospective of the scenery from the Castle Rock of Edin- 


burgh, as the geologist now sees it in his mind’s eye. 
the busy streets of Edinburgh fade away, copsewood 


forest, with lakes that have long since vanished, gleaming 
through the woodland, take their place, and a rude canoe 
pushing to the shore startles the red-deer that have come 
down to drink. Then, looking further back, the picture 
changes to an Arctic scene, with great fields of snow, 
and glaciers in the remote north-west marking the lines of 
Highland mountains. Going further back, vast sheets of 
ice full two thousand feet in thickness, fill up the whole mid- 
land valley of Scotland, and are seen to creep slowly eastward 
towards the basin of the North Sea. Then there is a great 


hiatus which geologists have not yet learned to fill up; 
behind tbat, again, the familiar hills and valleys of 


Lothians have utterly disappeared; a great inland sea, marked 
with long lines of active volcanoes, covers the midland valley, 


some of these volcanoes several thousand feet in height. 


was a remarkable review of revolutions in scenery even more 
gigantic than any revolution which takes place in the habits 


and customs of men. _ ‘lle a ae 
The Bishop of Chester (Dr. Jayne) has followed up 


suggestions of an admirable speech which he made a year or 
two ago on the subject of reforming the places of refreshment 
rather than reforming them away, by a very able letter to 
Tuesday’s Times, in which he again urges that it is not enough 
to restrict the trade in drink. It should be put under such 
supervision, and so closely connected with the supply of whole- 
some food and non-alcoholic drinks, on which the real profits 


of the manager should be made to depend, as to reduce to 
last point the motive for pressing intoxicating drinks 


the consumer. He suggests that the County Councils might 
be entrusted not only with the regulation of licences, 
but with the supply of proper places of entertainment, 
in Gothenburg and in Norway; and he points out that the 
County Council of Chester has already done good negative work 
in warning the landlords of the county not to sell their land 
to publicans anxious to run up drink-shanties at the stations of 
the new railway through Derby and Cheshire into Lancashire. 
It seems to us clear that while temptations to the drinking of 


fermented liquors should be suppressed, they can never 
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We have always held Mr. Childers to be one of the 
clear-sighted as well as one of the most moderate wall 
of the Liberal Party; and it is remarkable that the editor 
the Nineteenth Century, Mr. James Knowles, supplies a 
Daily News of Thursday evidence that Mr. Childers hast ad 
forecast, within a single vote, the results of a Gunite 
Election. In the latter case the prediction is contained jn 
letter dated from Hyéres, April 19th, 1892,—that ig, whan 
three months before the Election took place, «yg a 
Dissolution,” he writes, “should take place in the ang 
with the Irish parties divided as they are now, I estimate 
that about 315 Conservatives and Dissentients will be re 
turned, as against 355 regular Liberals.” Apparently M, 
Childers credited all the Parnellites and all the Ani. 
Parnellites to the “regular Liberals,” which does not look as 
if he held the regularity of the regular Liberals in very high 
esteem. That gives, however, precisely the majority,—forty— 
which the Gladstonians have attained, and we wish Mr. Childers 
would write another letter explaining the principles on which 
he constructed this calculation and his previous calculation of 
the General Election of 1885, which was right within one, It 
looks to us something like political conjuring. 


The Lord Chancellor read on Tuesday the very important 
(and unanimous) decision of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in the case of “ Read and others versus the 
Bishop of Lincoln,” to which we have called attention jp 
another column. The judgment declares that it is not right 
for even a Court of Final Appeal to exclude fresh light and 
treat its own previous judgments as irreversible; and points 
out that in the Ridsdale case it established the precedent 
of admitting such fresh light even when it led the Judicial 
Committee to reverse a previous judgment. The judgment 
then goes on to recognise in the strongest way the light which 
the Archbishop’s judgment had thrown upon the meaning of 
the various rubrics of the Church, and their authority, and 
the supposed duty of omitting any former practice which is 
not re-enacted anew in the reformed Prayer-Book,—and 
especially on the question whether or not the penal con. 
sequences now contended for as involved in continuing 
such practices in default of any such re-enactment, are 
really to be regarded as fairly involved in the legisla- 
tion of the Church; and then the Judicial Committee 
affirm allthe Archbishop’s judgments. We cannot too strongly 
express our satisfaction at this signal triumph of the compre- 
hensive principle. It means, not that such ritual as the 
Archbishop’s judgment sanctioned shall be enforced, but that 
it shall be tolerated as well as the defective ritual of the Low 
Churchmen. Whatever Archbishop Benson may have achieved 
as Primate, he has undoubtedly done the most comprehensive 
of the orthodox Reformed Churches, most brilliant service as 
a masterly and most learned ecclesiastical Judge. 


In Wednesday’s Times was published a letter from the Duke 
of Argyll to Mr. Jobn Ogilvy, Secretary to the Dundee Radical 
Association, in which the Duke challenges Mr. Gladstone’s 
right, at eighty-three, to claim the kind of allegiance amongst 
the discordant elements of his party which is essential to his 
success, and which is usually “only given to leaders who 
have a political future, and who can not only initiate but 
conduct a tremendous constitutional experiment.” ‘“ We cannot 
but note the fact,” he goes on, “ that his speeches have become 
more and more fanatical in denouncing opinions which were 
his own up to the mature age of at least seventy-five.” And 
no doubt Mr. Gladstone might at any moment be compelled 
to retire, and so break the slender thread which binds together 
the very diverse elements of the Home-rule Party,—in which 
case Alexander’s Generals would certainly try to partition 
Alexander’s realm. But does not Mr. Gladstone’s humility 
deceive him with the illusion that any one of his lieutenants 
could and would continue and consummate his work ? 
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ng this week, and no doubt the full reports of 
. and discussions will a mrs very a 
eats, is not much nutriment in the abbreviate 
soe en aa newspapers. The hypnotists have had 
ogee interesting subject; but though their facts are 
o } ful, and ought to shed a new light on psychology, so 
—_ e nite what they have hitherto shed upon it, is a new 
~ : so Take, for instance, M. Deboeuf’s remarkable feats as 
- ee Wednesday's Times, and his astonishing inference 
ST ele feats. For example, he relates the story of a woman 
m8 was under a maniacal temptation to murder those dearest 
hen and whom he assured that she could not and would 
not be haunted by that fear within given limits of time, which 
he gradually enlarged, till she was haunted by this homicidal 
mania no longer; and thereupon, the Professor infers, “ the 
gonclusion was that in hypnotism there was hardly anything 
more than the word hypnotism.” Surely, with deference to 
M. Debeenf, that is nonsense. What is the difference between 
the man who can persuade his patients to believe what he 
himself hardly believes,—what at most he only ventures to 
hope,—and the man who can do nothing of the kind ? What 
‘s the difference between the kind of disease which can be 
conquered by this method, and the kind of disease which can- 
not? What is the difference between the patient who is 
susceptible to this influence, and the patient who is not? All 
this, medical theory ought to explain, and if it could explain, 
it would tell us something of hypnotism. At present, not 
one man in a hundred or a thousand can get rid of so 
much as a toothache by impressing bimself with the notion 
that it is going away; and very likely the one man ina thou- 
sand who can do so, could not do it without the express 
encouragement of some person of unique organisation. 





has been meeti 
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The Shelley Centenary was celebrated at Horsham on 
Thursday, when Mr. Gosse delivered a temperate and judicious 
panegyric on the poet, though we cannot at all agree with, 
if we rightly understand, the remark that “no other poet 
swept so broadly the full diapason of man in Nature.” The 
human aspects of Nature have been surely far more effectively 
rendered by Wordsworth, and even by Scott. Shelley was 
like his own “ Witch of Atlas,” or the various Spirits in his 
“Prometheus Unbound,” a distiller of some of the more 
ethereal essences of Nature rather than an utterer of the 
human sympathies which Nature excites. Nothing so good 
as Mr. Watson’s singularly fine poem on Shelley, which we 
had the privilege of publishing last week, was read, or, 
indeed, could have been expected to be read, at the Horsham 
celebration. 


There is nothing so old as our newest Socialist crazes, as is 
proved by a correspondent of the Daily News (Thursday), who 
has unearthed a prayer in favour of fair rent which was 
approved by the ecclesiastical authorities some three hundred 
and fifty years ago. It appeared in the last primer of 
Edward VI., published about 1550, and is as follows:—“ We 
heartily pray Thee to send Thy Holy Spirit into the hearts of 
them that possess the grounds, pastures, and dwelling-places 
of the earth; that they remembering themselves to be Thy 
tenants, may not rack and stretch out the rents of their 
houses and lands; nor yet take unreasonable fines and 
incomes, after the manner of covetous worldlings; but so let 
them out to others that the inhabitants thereof may be able 
to pay the rents, and also honestly to live, to nourish their 
family, and to relieve the poor.” It will be remembered that 
Latimer’s sermons contain much that is inspired by the same 
spirit. Latimer specially resented the laying-down of pas- 
ture where the land had been under tillage, and speaks most 
bitterly of the houses and fields once occupied by men and 
their families, where now is to be seen nothing but “a 
shepherd and his dog.” 


On Tuesday, Mr. Charles Booth gave some important 
evidence before the Labour Commission in regard to dock- 
labour on the Thames. The great difficulty is the casual 
character of the labour employed. He would, therefore, 
establish a central authority representing all parts of the 
docks. Under this system the number of permanent men could 
be increased. At present there might be 2,000 men trying to 
get work at the Victoria Docks, when there was only work for 
1,000; while at St. Katharine’s it might be impossible to get 
enough men to do the work required. The central authority 
Would see that the supply and the demand were properly 
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adjusted, and the men sent where they were wanted. “By a 
system of organisation 16,000 men could obtain fairly regular 
work, Fiveorsix thousand casual dockers would be dispensed 
with. It might be difficult to say what would become of these, but 
if dock-labour was concentrated, there would be less temptation 
for men to become casual dockers.” Mr. Booth does not speak 
without knowledge, and we expect that in his proposal is to 
be found the remedy for the present unsatisfactory condition of 
things at the docks, under which only 12,000 men get regular 
work, and the work of 4,000 men is “scrambled for” by some 
10,000 casual dockers. 


Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, in a letter to Tuesday’s Times, 
states that in his apology for vivisection before the Medical 
Association, he had declared that for twenty years he had 
never himself practised it, but that he did not think it 
honourable to avail himself of its results without standing up in 
defence of those who do practise it. If he thinks that the use 
of sensitive animals as corpora vilia on which to study the 
processes of the bodily mechanism and its diseases, is right, 
of course he should say so; but it is absurd to say that you 
should never avail yourself of the knowledge gained by what 
it was wrong to do when it was done, in order to do good. 
What would be thought of the wisdom of a man who declined on 
principle to avail himself of his experience as a burglar, after 
he had given up burglary, in order to prevent a burglary in 
his own house ? 

Baron Hiibner, the diplomatist who died on Saturday last 
at the age of eighty-one, was a remarkable instance of how 
men of humble or doubtful origin sometimes rise even in coun- 
tries like Austria, and in professions supposed to be the special 
reserves of the aristocracy. Baron Hiibner was also remark- 
able for owing his success to the favour of Metternich—it is 
said, we know not with what truth, that he was the natural 
son of the Chancellor—and he thus formed a link between 
the present age and that of the grand epoch in diplomacy, 
the epoch of Talleyrand and the negotiators of the Treaty of 
Vienna. In 1848, Hiibner accompanied the Emperor Ferdinand 
in his flight from Vienna. A short time after, his humble 
origin proved of great advantage to him. No member of the 
aristocracy would accept the post of Ambassador at the Court 
of the adventurer and parvenu Napoleon, and accordingly 
Hiibner obtained the post, which he held till, in 1859, Napoleon 
made to him, at the New Year reception at the Tuileries, 
the famous announcement which has been quoted as: “I 
regret to say that I am not pleased with your master,”—a 
remark which, it was said, set the cannon rumbling out of 
Vienna that very night. The Daily News of Tuesday gives 
the actual words as: “I regret that my relations with Austria 
are no longer as cordial as they once were, but I request you 
to tell the Emperor that my personal feelings for him have 
not changed.” We suppose that these are more likely to have 
been the expressions really used. Baron Hiibner was very 
popular in England, and the record of his journey through 
the British Empire is an excellent book of travels. 





The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on Saturday 
decided a curious point of law in regard to the patria potestas. 
A certain Mr. Smart, of Ontario, was hopelessly addicted 
to habits of intemperance, and his wife, a lady of means, 
therefore left him, taking her children with her. Mr. 
Smart upon this sued for a writ of habeas corpus in re- 
spect of the children. The various Courts to which the 
case had previously gone, held that Mr. Smart was unfit 
to have the custody of his children, and the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council had to decide whether he 
was not, in spite of this, in a position to assert his parental 
authority, and claim the children. The Courts in Ontario are 
able to give the custody of a child under twelve to any person 
whose guardianship they think would be beneficial. Could 
they allow the children to be kept away from the father when 
they were over twelve? The Judicial Committee happily 
decided that they could, believing that the modern feeling as 
to drunkenness renders habitual intemperance an offence 
important enough to be made the ground for disregarding 
the patria potestas. The decision was a wise one, and would 
doubtless be followed in England, though, as the limit of age 
during which the Court can appoint a guardian is nineteen, 
the need for such a decision is not likely to arise. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 965-97, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
THE VOTE OF WANT OF CONFIDENCE. 


T is, of course, perfectly true that no quality or quantity 

of debate will prevent a Parliament elected with a 
majority against Ministers from turning out Ministers. 
However much justification there may be for Members 
who change sides as the policy of the Administration or 
of the Opposition changes, there can hardly be any for 
changing sides before there is time for a change of 
policy either on the part of the Government or of the 
Opposition. Nevertheless, we cannot agree in the wisdom 
of so unduly shortening the debate on the vote of want of 
confidence, as to prevent the various sections of which this 
tesselated Parliament is composed, from becoming better 
acquainted with each other’s attitude and strength. That 
is, as we understand it, the precise reason which justifies 
Lord Salisbury in meeting Parliament, instead of re- 
signing as Mr. Disraeli resigned in 1868 and 1880. 
The new Parliament is made up of various groups, 
none of which has a majority over all the others. If 
the Government is to be turned out, Mr. Gladstone must 
secure the support of the Welsh Members, who care chiefly 
for Disestablishment, and of the Irish Nationalist Members, 
who care for a kind of Home-rule which will gratify the 
ambition of Ireland for a national career of her own, as 
well as of the Gladstonian Members, who are pledged to 
keep the statutory Parliament of Ireland in a position of 
complete and conspicuous subordination to the Parliament 
at Westminster. We do not suppose for a moment that 
the wide divergence in their different aims will prevent the 
three sections to which we refer from combining heartily to 
turn out the present Administration. That is the first and 
easiest step which they have to take; and as, for different 
reasons, they all feel want of confidence in her Majesty’s 
Government, there will be no difficulty about this pre- 
liminary step, and it will be the only step which can be 
taken without difficulty. But though they can agree 
on the practical step, it is of the utmost importance for the 
political future of the United Kingdom that these very 
different political purposes should be at least clearly ex- 
pressed and taught to know something of the force that each 
can command. It is desirable in the interests of the 
Unionists, that we should know more distinctly what the 
Anti-Parnellites desire, what the Parnellites desire, 
and what the English section who insist most on the 
supreme authority of the British Parliament, are deter- 
mined to draw the line at, if, indeed, they are nut mere 
wax in Mr. Gladstone’s hands. And if this is desirable 
and necessary for the effective pleading of the Unionist 
cause, it is still more desirable and necessary, we should 
think, for the purposes of the incoming Cabinet, who 
cannot possibly know what the chief features of their pro- 
posed Home-rule measure should be, until they have the 
means of forming some clear conception of the political 
drift and the tenacity of the different sections whose aid 
they are bound to secure. It is certainly not Mr. Glad- 
stone’s interest to compress the debate on the Address into 
a very small compass. The “Old Parliamentary Hand” 
will, we doubt not, watch vigilantly the declarations 
and the temper of the very diversified bodies of allies 
with whom he has to act. A great deal will depend 
for him on the reconciliation of the “ gas-and-water”’ 
Home-rulers with those whose first object it is to make 
Ireland a nation. A great deal will depend for him 
on the loyalty and heartiness of the Welsh contingent, whom 
Sir Charles Dilke appears to be so ready to lead. Nota little 
will depend on the influence which the small Parnellite 
group may obtain over the larger contingent of which Mr. 
Justin McCarthy is the nominal leader. A great deal may 
even depend on the relations which Mr. Davitt may estab- 
lish with the English Labour Party. Matters such as these 
cannot, of course, be settled except very slowly, as the dif- 
ferent issues develop themselves. But as all developments 
must have a beginning, and are all the easier if they have 
an impressive beginning, we cannot for a moment think 
it Mr. Gladstone’s interest to huddle up the debate within 
very narrow limits, in deference to the wishes of those who 
are in a great hurry to get away from London, or to the 
wish of some of his own lieutenants to hide as long as 
possible the rifts in their own ranks. It is not in the in- 
terest of the present Government alone, but in the interest 
of every party to the controversy on which the future of the 





United Kingdom turns, that the people shoul 
to understand the complexity of the pected’ “a begin 
Gladstone has to grapple, and the relative strength at r 
competitors for different kinds of legislative interf of the 
As for the defence of the Government, we attach 

little importance to the debate, for if the country h Very 
already taken in that there is really no defence Pe Not 
that it has fulfilled all the pledges with which it came:,’ 
office better and more completely than any other Gor = 
ment since the Reform Act of 1832, nothing that cas : 
said in the course of a few days’ debate will drive tha 
fact into the minds of the English people. The no 
News’ big talk about tyranny in Ireland, mismanagen, y 
of the finances, and even about Lord Salisbury’s faithy 
imitation of Mr. Gladstone’s and Lord Rosebery’ fore; 
policy,—which continued for just six months !—jg rnd 
blague, which does not even deceive itself. The Coven, 
ment came into office with the pledge to take whateys 
measures were necessary to enforce the law in Treland i 
took the mildest measures that could have been effectya| 
—far milder measures than Mr. Gladstone took—2oj 
it did enforce the law; and the difference between the 
Treland of 1886 and the Ireland of 1892 is patent to all the 
world. The one Ireland was the Ireland of sedition, gis 
content, and fierce social suspiciousness with which We had 
been so long familiar; the other is the Ireland of Prosperity 
and tranquillity with which we are all familiar now, Th, 
change speaks for itself. The utmost Mr. Gladston 
hopes in his most sanguine moments, is that he may leare 
Ireland as prosperous and as quiet as he finds it. Probably 
he hardly hopes anything so good. If he is wise, he know 
that his great panacea for Ireland must unsettle her, ang 
very gravely unsettle her, even if in the end it could achiere 
the political purpose which he ventures, in his magnificent 
political idealism, to predict. As to Mr. Goschen’s achieve. 
ments at the Exchequer, again, argument is weak before the 
patent facts of the case. Has he not provided the means of 
raising the Navy to a point of efficiency higher than any 
achieved in the present century, and yet left the taxation 
lower, the rates greatly relieved, and the debt diminished 
by a sum which no previous Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had ever dreamt of ? Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
Fowler may mystify the House of Commons for any 
number of nights with their cavils about the Sinking 
Fund ; but facts are stubborn things, and they cannot con. 
vince the country that Mr. Goschen has not effected a grand 
transformation in her finance, both by increasing her 
resources and by diminishing her sacrifices. If Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government can succeed in not impairing 
Mr. Goschen’s legacy to the country, we may be sure that 
its Ministers will crow even more loudly than they have 
crowed in their mean depreciation of Mr. Goschen’s ser- 
vices. And to talk of Lord Rosebery’s brief interlude a 
the Foreign Office as striking the note which Lord Salis. 
bury during six very difficult years has prolonged, when 
the whole of Mr. Gladstone’s previous Administration had 
been one of anxiety and disaster, and Lord Rosebery 
himself followed Lord Salisbury’s lead at the close of 
1885, is very much like attributing a_bride’s happi- 
ness to the shoe you have thrown after her carriage, ot 
the crooked pin which some superstitious person threw 
into a wishing-pond. Lord Rosebery had not either time 
or opportunity to tackle any of the problems which Lord 
Salisbury has so successfully grappled with. The great 
Egyptian difficulties with France were not developed, the 
great African question had not arisen, the American con- 
troversies with England were mostly in the future, at the 
time of Lord Rosebery’s short administration. No doubt 
it was a very respectable little administration of the 
Foreign Office, but it had about as much to do with Lorl 
Salisbury’s success as Sir William Harcourt’s reign at the 
Exchequer had to do with Mr. Goschen’s success,—i2 
other words, nothing at all. But all this the county 
knows, or ought to know, and does know so far as it 3s 
really interested in the main lines of our national policy; 
and we do not suppose that if they were the only points 
which we look to the No-confidence debate for bringing out, 
it would be necessary to extend that debate beyond one 
single night. We need a somewhat extended debate for avery 
different purpose,—in order to initiate and gauge the rela- 
tions of the new parties to each other, in order to appreciate 
the attitudes of the differentIrish sections and of the Englis 
Home-rulers, of the English Labour party and the Welsh 
party, and the Nonconformist party, towards each other 
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tone, and to arrive at some forecast 
and eee i aes of the future. This is a need 
of t ; hould press upon the incoming Government no less 
nr . we should suppose even more heavily, than on the 
= te who will avail themselves of the divisions 
yen their opponents to defeat the quite artificial com- 
~rser eh by which alone a policy rejected by Great Britain 
poe be forced upon a reluctant and bewildered people. 





HOME-RULE ALL ROUND. 


ld be very sorry to assume that the choice of 
W . agrees A ne mover of the amendment on 


expressing want of confidence in the Govern- 
To idication that Mr. Gladstone intends to 
commit himself to Mr. Asquith’s suggestion in favour of 
Home-rule all round. Indeed, it might very possibly mean 
that Mr. Gladstone wishes to recognise frankly, though 
without compromising himself, the conspicuous ability of 


one of his supporters with whose conception of the solution 


of the Irish problem he would rather not be identified. 


Mr. Asquith has certainly committed himself to 
fe es of firma federation as the best way of fulfilling 
the pledge to admit Irish representatives to the Supreme 
Parliament, since that would not involve giving them the 
unique privilege of meddling in what does not concern 
them as well as excluding Great Britain from meddling in 
what does, we may fairly regard his selection to move the 
amendment on the Address as at least a signal mark of 
respect for the earliest and boldest representative of the 
federal solution of the question. And we wish, therefore, to 
express beforehand, without in the least intending to depre- 
ciate Mr. Asquith’s great abilities and the conspicuous 
lucidity of his intellect, our profound distrust of this dan- 
gerous principle of action, which makes the concession of 
Home-rule to Ireland the starting-point of a vast consti- 
tutional revolution for which the only excuse is the necessity 
of giving symmetry and some sort of theoretical complete- 
ness to the insulation of Ireland as a State within a 
Kingdom. Mr. Stead has proposed, what Mr. Asquith has 
not as yet proposed, that this artificial symmetry shall be 
carried farther, and that in order to keep Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales in countenance, England also shall be broken 
up into something like a Heptarchy again, though, so far as 
we know, not a single Englishman has ever felt or expressed 
the wish for such a subdivision. If we are once to adopt 
the principle of finding pendants and appropriate develop- 
ments for every concession yielded to local pressure, 
we shall soon find ourselves an uncommonly feeble 
and faddist people, who work in politics on ssthetic 
lines, and carve out new provinces for the separate 
existence of which there is no excuse, since they are 
called into existence only to redress the balance when 
it is weighed down by the exigeance of Irish self-will. No 
conceivable policy can be worse than this creation of new 
political units, without any other excuse for them than 
that due to the supposed necessity of keeping one self- 
willed land in countenance, and of finding her sufficient 
partners in the political dance. Artificial politics cannot 
go farther. If statutory Legislatures and national institu- 
tions are to be forced into existence as artificially as 
mushrooms are reared in a hot-bed, just to reproduce ex- 
perimentally some imitation of the conditions which were 
brought about in the United States under the pressure of 
grievous wrong, we need not be surprised if the statutory 
Parliaments so conjured into being should find themselves 
under some necessity to invent the grievous wrongs of 
which they had never before heard, just by way of com- 
pleting the analogy. 

In the case of Ireland, however unreasonable it is that 
the close of the half-century in which the effort to remedy 
her wrongs has been incessant and even exaggerated, 
should be chosen as the appropriate occasion for the 
outbreak of political hatreds of which there was never 
before anything like the same evidence, there is at least 
@ sufficiently black history to account for the deep-rooted 
prejudices and suspicions which render her so wilful 
and intractable ; and therefore, though we believe that 
a little steadiness, tempered by hearty good-will, such 
as Mr. Balfour has shown us how to apply, is all 
that would be necessary to remove that prejudice, it is 
impossible to feel the indignation which the caprice and 
arbitrariness of this new political demand for Home-rule 
all round should excite in every reasonable politician. We 








can understand, though we resent, the attempt to claim 
for Ireland an external position towards England which 
will both endanger herself and bring weakness upon us. 
But we can feel nothing but impatient scorn for the pro- 
posal to foster artificially into life a host of local jealousies 
which have as yet no existence, and which are called into 
being at the very crisis when there is least possible excuse 
for their existence. We are really becoming, not simply 
just to the various local aspirations manufactured by 
political fancy, but hypersensitive to every trace of them. 
Our national pride is decaying, our local caprices are 
pushing up their heads like so many rank weeds which 
we have not the energy or the courage to destroy, and 
the thicker they grow, the more we find statesmen dis- 
posed to water and protect them. And yet at such a time 
as this, we are pressed to multiply artificially, and without 
the smallest show of popular emergency, the number of our 
divisions ; to reproach Scotland for not having insisted on 
that localism of feeling which she has voluntarily resigned ; 
to encourage Wales to go back to the obsolete attitude of 
the reign of Edward I.; to persuade England that she 
ought to revive local prepossessions of her own which have 
long been extinct, and even, if Mr. Stead is to be listened 
to, to revive Mercian and East Anglian and Wessex, and 
God knows what traditions, which were buried long ago in 
a past as irrecoverable as that which contains the relics of 
the mammoth or the Stone Age. Such a superfluity of 
naughtiness as this new craze for the revival of antiqua- 
rian distinctions out of compliment to Ireland implies, we 
could hardly have credited, unless we had actually beheld 
the growth of the political logic which has forced it upon 
us. First came the morbid sympathy with Ireland; then 
the obvious difficulty of gratifying that sympathy without 
the introduction of a symmetrical federal system such as the 
United States present to us ; then a growing fancy to dabble 
in federations, and to emulate, without excuse, our cousins 
in the States, and our children in Canada and Australia; 
and so at last we are face to face with a party who ask 
for Home-rule all round, and even more than all round, 
Home-rule where there is no political Home to furnish an 
excuse for it, Home-rule where there is not so much even 
as a Church quarrel on hand to prepossess the people in 
favour of its introduction. 

In the face of such morbid taste as this, we do hope to 
see even many of the Gladstonians putting down the foot 
firmly and abjuring all this nonsense. As for its winning 
any favour from an intellect so keen and lucid as Mr. 
Asquith’s, we cannot understand it for a moment. Surely 
abstract logic never gained such a triumpli in this world 
as it must have gained in his case, if he seriously wishes 
to see Scotland and Wales and England once more culti- 
vating carefully their centrifugal tendencies, and trying 
to reanimate traditions which are utterly incompatible 
with the whole structure of our modern life. Irish 
Home-rule is plausible, almost even rational, compared 
with aspirations such as these, aspirations which are not in 
reality aspirations at all, but bizarre fancies, the product 
of analogical reasoning, or else inventions of an ex- 
travagant sympathy with that piecemeal structure of 
English-speaking communities across the Atlantic and at 
the Antipodes, which we have outgrown, and which they, 
too, will probably outgrow as they develop the kind of life 
which is proper to the United Kingdom. Never was 
there a more curious illustration of the tendency of 
extremes to meet, than this joining of hands between the 
brand-new Socialism of the nineteenth century and the 
political chaos of the Heptarchy,—and one, too, which has 
been brought about chiefly because Ireland, being discon- 
tented, something like the Heptarchy would reconcile her 
claims with ours, and also assimilate our polity to that 
which has grown up in America and Australasia under 
conditions which have no existence at all amongst ourselves. 
Well may the Irish Nativnalists exult, if they can ever 
boast of having taken their revenge on Great Britain by 
overpersuading her sons to break up their fair realm into 
fragments much more arbitrary, and certainly not much 
less disunited and weak, than Ireland herself ! 





THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 


A GOOD deal of useless heartburning would have been 

saved if the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
had always approached ecclesiastical cases in the spirit dis- 
played in the judgment delivered on Tuesday in the Lincoln 
case. In one respect, indeed, it has been almost impossible 
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that they should do so. Inno previous case has the Court 
from which the appeal has been taken, exhibited the breadth 
and liberality of view that characterised the judgment of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Experience had shown how 
hopeless the settlement of rituals must be if the Prayer- 
Book was treated as a volume complete in itself, which 
needed neither explanation nor illustration from any 
earlier source; and the Archbishop had the wisdom and 
the courage to throw over all previous decisions which were 
based on this theory. The Lambeth judgment probably 
first brought home to many minds how strong the argu- 
ment in favour of certain points of ritual really was. The 
popular conception of ritual was that it was a mere copy 
of Roman services, which bore absolutely no relation to 
the Prayer-Book, except where it happened, by a 
special prevision of the Reformers, to be expressly for- 
bidden. After the delivery of the Archbishop’s judgment, 
it became impossible to maintain this any longer. Roman 
usages were hardly so much as mentioned in the course of 
it. The Prayer-Book was put in its true place as a devo- 
tional and ritual compilation, the work of men who were 
familiar with the services it was meant to supersede, and 
never thought but that many traditional usages would 
survive under the new state of things. The rule, “Omission 
is prohibition,’ makes the Prayer-Book incomplete and 
unintelligible,—a codicil without the will it was meant to 
alter. The effect of the Lambeth judgment was to restore 
the will to its proper place, and by doing so give the codicil 
the meaning which before was wanting to it. 

Into this inheritance of appropriate learning the Judicial 
Committee have entered, and they have brought with them 
another principle which has influenced them in the same 
direction. In the former trials, the Judges approached the 
questions submitted to them in the spirit of men who were 
bound to come to a positive decision on one side or the 
other. They forgot that the proceedings in ritual cases 
were essentially penal, and that the defendants in them 
had a right to the benefit of any doubts that could 
fairly be suggested in their interpretation of the Prayer- 
Book directions. They would hear nothing of conflicting 
interpretations, of open questions, of possible explanations. 
They did not admit that if a usage had not been ordered, 
had not even been contemplated, those who nevertheless 
followed it need not necessarily have been exposed to penal 
consequences. The present judgment, on the other hand, 
is full of assumptions of this kind. “The use of a cup 
mixed beforehand does not constitute an ecclesiastical 
offence.” To stand at the northern part of the eastern face 
of the communion-table “is not an ecclesiastical offence.” 
Excessive care and scruple in the mode of performing a 
duty “could not be construed to be an ecclesiastical 
offence.” This surely is the natural and appropriate lan- 
guage to use in determining questions of this kind. When 
such grave consequences as suspension and deprivation 
follow upon disobedience to a rubric, the point to be 
decided is not whether a defendant has acted rightly, but 
whether he has acted wrongly ; not whether his interpre- 
tation is absolutely true, but whether it is so plainly false 
as to entail the loss of his benefice. It is a very great 
gain to have a ritual suit decided on these lines. They 
have long been applied to criminal charges in secular 
Courts, and only a failure of justice could be looked for 
when they were not applied to criminal charges in eccle- 
siastical Courts. 

The same thing may be said of the way in which the 
judgment deals with the objection taken at the bar to the 
Archbishop’s method of arriving at his conclusions. The 
Judicial Committee were asked to say that the Arch- 
bishop was not justified in placing any reliance upon the 
evidence of “ancient authors, historical and theological 
works, pictures and engravings, and a variety of docu- 
ments, of which undoubtedly any careful and competent 
historian would avail himself, but which, it is argued, can- 
not legitimately be made use of in a Court of Justice.” To 
this they answer, first that this would be a very unreason- 
able and unsatisfactory law, if it were law at all; and 
next, that it isnot law. It would be highly inconvenient if 
questions of ritual and ecclesiastical practice could only be 
investigated “ by the light of the words of an Act of Parlia- 
ment some centuries old and by the testimony of living 
witnesses,” because such an exclusion of contemporaneous 
usage would deprive the Court of a source of light which may 
be of “incalculable value.” But that ancient facts may be 
ascertained from historical works is shown by the action 





of the House of Lords upon the impeachment 
Hastings, when, on the advice of the Judges 
in evidence a “ History of the Turkish Empir 
the reception by Lord Hale and Chief Justice 
of the evidence of Speed’s “Chronicles.” When thi 

the last point are taken together, we arrive ata further — 
clusion which will lay to rest another objection. It will bene 
membered that the opponents of the Archbishop’s jud ae 
contend that Mr. Tomlinson has shown good Senta re 
questioning some of the evidence of contemporary y = 
collected by the Archbishop. But remembering, as te ~_ 
consequences, that ritual suits are highly criminal he = : 
no right to demand absolutely unimpeachable evidence of 
contemporary usage, any more than of the meaning of - 
Act of Parliament or of a rubric. To establish a bre h 
of ecclesiastical law, it should be shown that no aie 
able case can be made out for the interpretation which 
the defendant has put on the law. If a reasonabj 
case can be made out—if, as, for example, in the 
present instance, there is evidence enough of contempora 
usage to satisfy the Archbishop of Canterbury and his 
assessors—that ought to be, as the Judicial Committee 
have held it to be, a good defence, even though Mr. Tom. 
linson should be in a position to bring forward other 
evidence which impugns the Archbishop’s reading of 
contemporary usage. 

Upon one point, and that the one on which the argu. 
ment for the appeal seemed to be strongest, the Judicial 
Committee are able to quote a previous judgment of their 
own body in one of the very ritual cases relied on by the 
Church Association. It was urged by the prosecution that 
some of the points to which the appeal related had been 
conclusively determined by the Judicial Committee jn 
previous suits, and that, assuming the facts to be the same, 
no further argument was permissible. Unfortunately for 
this reasoning, Lord Cairns, in delivering judgment in the 
case of ‘‘ Ridsdale v. Clifton,” had expressly said that “in 
proceedings which may come to assume a penal form, a 
tribunal even of last resort ought to be slow to exclude 
any fresh light which may be brought to bear upon the 
subject.” Following this canon, the Judicial Committee 
have in the present case felt bound “to examine the 
reasons upon which the [recorded] decisions rest, and to 
give effect to their own view of the law.” 

Thus, then, we bid farewell to the Lincoln case, and 
with it, we may hope, to the whole class of cases to which 
it belongs. It leaves, indeed, several questions in the 
same condition in which they have been left by previous 
suits ; but it establishes a principle which may be easily 
made to cover these outlying points, and in view of which 
we do not think that the Church Association will be very 
anxious to undertake fresh litigation. Evidence, for 
example, of contemporary usage would probably be more 
easily forthcoming in the case of vestments than in some of 
those in which the Archbishop found enough to content 
him, and now that the Judicial Committee have expressly 
admitted this, Lord Penzance could not possibly exclude 
it. Any suit brought by the Church Association would 
thus have to contend with a double improbability,— 
the improbability that any Bishop would allow proceedings 
to be taken, and the improbability that if they were taken, 
the result would be such as the Church Association would 
approve. That toleration of ritual divergence which it has 
been sought to establish in so many ways has now been 
established by an ecclesiastical trial of unexampled length 
and minuteness. Let us be grateful to all who have helped 
to bring this result about. 
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MR. SIDNEY WEBB AND THE FUTURE OF THE 
LIBERAL PARTY. 


[* the current number of the Contemporary Review, Mr. 

Sidney Webb, one of the young lions of the London 
County Council, and chief exponent of the doctrine of the 
Collectivist Church, reads to the Liberal Party a lesson on 
the moral of the elections. For the Gladstonian managers, 
eager to keep their party together, and to steady every vote, 
be it never so humble, Mr. Webb’s paper will, we fear, be 
anything but pleasant reading, for it shows that the 
Socialist vote in the House and in the country is going to 
be anything but reliable. For the public in general, how- 
ever, and especially for the Unionist public, the article in 
question is very amusing reading, for it proves clearly what 
very uncomfortable bedfellows the ordinary Gladstonians 
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their Collectivist allies. There isa plain-spoken- 
Mr. Sidney Webb which will be terribly dis- 
to those who are bent upon keeping up the 
the Home-rulers. He Beige eee a 
: i attempts to explain the failure o e 
desling _ an maa deities Could anything be 
Se utente than this admission? Just at a time, 
Se a little throwing of hats into the air over “ our 
reat triumph” would have been so very useful! Mr. 
Sidney Webb’s explanation of “ the failure of the Liberal 
Party to regain its old ascendancy in Great Britain, is 
“the absence of a systematic and constructive creed. It 
is owing to this that, ‘for the first time within a whole 
2 neration, neither the magic of Mr. Gladstone’s name nor 
the shibboleth of a great historic party, has succeeded, 
after a long spell of Fa — a ~, soneenet 
reat mass 0 e British electors. nD 
Se ctanee of any systematic creed is the presence in 
the Liberal Party of two — - distinct — - 
‘v‘ons:—‘* On the one side are the older men who, like 
rr. Alfred Illingworth, ‘stand where they did in 1880,’ 
put have not always Mr. Illingworth’s honesty in avowing 
it, Now, in 1880, the Liberal Party was essentially Indi- 
yidualist in principle, and was living upon the remnants 
of the political reputation of the Manchester school. 
A vague belief in the saving grace of non-intervention 
abroad and laisser faire at home was vitalised only by 
a practical programme of the extension of the franchise.” 
Opposed to this “old gang” is the Collectivist section of 
the Home-rule Party :—“ Its aim is not the subdivision of 
property, whether capital or land, but the control or ad- 
ministration of this by the representatives of the com- 
munity. It no longer demands the land for the labourer 
or the mine for the miner, any more than the school for 
the schoolmaster or the sewer for the sewer-man. It has 
no desire to see the Duke of Bedford replaced by five 
hundred little Dukes of Bedford, under the guise of 
enfranchised leaseholders; but prefers to assert the claim 
of the whole community to the land, and especially to that 
‘unearned increment’ of value which the whole community 
creat’s. It has no vain dream of converting the agri- 
cultural labourer into a freeholder farming his own land, 
but looks to the creation of parish — peerage om - 
acquire land for communal ownership, and to bui 
auan for the labourers to rent.” The young Radical, 
says Mr. Sidney Webb, is, in fact, “an empirical 
Socialist of a practical type.” His = — 
is: “The best Government is that which can safely 
and advantageously administer most.” Now, says Mr. 
Sidney Webb, the Newcastle Programme is a straddle 
between these two conflicting schools, and therefore it failed. 
Gladstonianism fell between the two stools. The places 
in which the Liberal Party did best, were the places 
where Collectivism was most worked by the Home-rule 
candidates. Wherever the Gladstonians stood on the old 
individualistic basis, they did badly, says Mr. Webb. It 
is significant, for example, he says, that Mr. H. L. W. 
Lawson, the President of that very anti-Collectivist 
organisation, the Leaseholds Enfranchisement Association, 
lost the only seat lost in London. Mr. Arthur Arnold, 
again, the chief of the Free Land League, “that pet 
organisation of the Individualist Liberals,” with its ideal 
of peasant-proprietorship, actually failed to hold a 
Liberal seat in North Dorset. Mr. Sidney Webb, 
after going over a great many other rere — 
comes to the conclusion that the moral of the elec- 
tions is that the Liberal Party is at present made 
up of two parties pulling against each other, and that 
the time is come when it must be finally decided which 
opinion is to prevail :—‘“ Liberalism stands now at the 
peene of the ways. Itis obvious that the present divided 
counsels can bring nothing but defeat. Patch up our 
quarrels as we me in the of the common enemy, we 
g0 to battle seriously weakened by the fundamental breach 
in our own ranks. The time has come when there must 
be a deliberate and final choice between the two schools of 
thought. The Liberal Party will never again stir wide- 
spread popular enthusiasm until it finds its own soul, and 
puts on the armour of a genuine political faith. We must 
once more become, to recur to Mr. Morley’s pregnant words 
of 1882, systematic in our thought and constructive in our 
Proposals. Above all, we must arrive at a common agree- 
ment as to what are our aims, and whither we are going.” 
I: is needless to say that Mr. Sidney Webb desires to 
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choose the Collectivist alternative, to abandon the disas- 
trous policy of encircling the Duke of Bedford with a 
body of enfranchised leaseholders who would help him 
to perpetuate the iniquities of private ownership of 
land, or of helping the capitalists to insure their wealth 
“by bribing a select few of the more energetic working 
men with old-age annuities subsidised by the whole com- 
munity.” Besides, says Mr. Sidney Webb, the whole 
stream of tendency is towards Collectivism, and the 
Liberal Party had better, therefore, make no more bones 
about it. ‘The swing of the wage-earners towards a vague 
Socialism is already too strong to permit of any overt 
contradiction.” Practically the Liberal leaders have no 
choice between the old Individualism and Collectivism, but 
between “a reasoned and systematic Collectivism” and 
“a spasmodic and empirical Socialism.” If the Liberal 
leaders are wise enough to act as guides and directors to 
the Collectivists, they will throw over such fads as free 
land and leasehold enfranchisement—mere ladders for 
helping a few picked men to escape from the social de- 
gradation of the masses—and will consider “ how the 
resources of the community could best be used to raise the 
standard of life throughout the nation.” So far, so good. 
When, however, Mr. Sidney Webb comes to tell us what 
practical steps he wants the Liberal Party to take in order 
to bring about the Collectivist ideal, he is weak and 
vague as only a Socialist can be vague. All that we 
gather is, that after “One man, one vote,” second ballots, 
simultaneous elections, and what not, there is to be an 
increase of the death-duties, a reform of the Land-tax, 
a graduation of the Income-tax, and the putting in 
operation of some plan for making ground-values, mining 
royalties, and the unearned increment contribute to the 
revenue at a special rate. With the money thus acquired, 
a free breakfast-table is to be given to the people. But 
this is only “the old say-sarpint” of the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme, and not Collectivism at all. The real Collectivism, 
as usual, eludes us altogether. The nearest thing we 
get to it is an appeal to the Liberal leaders to go and find 
it:— To sum up, the task of the Liberal statesmen is at 
the present time not merely to frame a Home-rule Bill, 
but to occupy themselves in forming out of the vague and 
frequently inconsistent Socialism of their constituents a 
systematic collectivist programme to be put before the 
country in 1893.” Before, however, they are worthy to 
undertake the search, these Knights of the Collectivist Grail 
are to be purged from the pollutions of Individtalism :— 
“There is no hope of true leadership of the working class 
from politicians who are still under the dominion of the 
old individualist ideal. But with the abandonment of a 
worn-out creed, the ugly precepts of self-advancement and 
‘rising out of your class,’ would give place in the speeches 
of our statesmen to a more generous advocacy of the 
religion of public service. Social honours would be 
reserved, not for the successful employer of sweated 
labour, or the wealthy appropriator of other men’s inven- 
tions, but for the faithful official of the community, 
whether his service had been rendered to a trade-union or 
a co-operative society, to the municipality, or to the State. 
Our whole educational system, from the Elementary School 
to the University, would teach the energetic and ambitious 
young man to seek advancement, not in becoming the pre- 
prietor of a successful business, but in rising to high office 
as the faithful servant of his Parish or County Council.” 
Poor Sir William Harcourt! poor Mr. Morley! Imagine 
them on the look-out for the Collectivist Snark! It isa 
pitiable picture. Besides, the Snark is a Boojum after 
all; and we are by no means certain that that “ bold, bad 
man,’ Mr. Sidney Webb, does not in his calmer and 
cooler moments know it as wellas wedo. A great deal, 
however, must be allowed for verbal intoxication. And 
since it is evident that a phrase very easily gets into Mr. 
Webb’s head, it is possible that he really believes that, 
if they only hunt hard enough, the Liberal leaders will 
find the Snark. 

Our chief interest in Mr. Webb’s paper is derived from 
the fact that it shows how extraordinarily active and 
potent are the forces tending towards disintegration which 
are at work in Mr. Gladstone’s majority. Here is a zealous 
and representative supporter intent upon forcing his 
leaders to hunt Boojums almost before they have got into 
the saddle. Apart from that, however, we should like to 
say a word on Mr. Sidney Webb’s main issue. In the 
first place, we venture to predict that he will find 
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that, even granted he has a great deal of success in the 
direction of Socialism, he will never be able to produce, as 
he seems to imagine, a pure Collectivist system. He will 
always have to submit to that illogical admixture of 
Individualism which he so much deplores. Until he can get 
men’s bodies to amalgamate into a solid mass, some of the 
old Adam will remain. We take it that even in Peru and 
in the Reductions of Paraguay, some Individualist taint 
survived. Mr. Sidney Webb seems, when he comes to close 
quarters with his Collectivism, to find it impossible to define 
it, or to lay down the line of demarcation between it and 
the existing forms of society. Let usattempt to help him, 
and se spare Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Morley, and the 
other Liberal leaders, some of the tiresome prelimi- 
naries of the hunt which Mr. Webb is going to force 
them to set out upon. What we all want, Collectivists 
and Individualists, is to obtain for mankind in general 
the greatest possible amount of food, fire, housing, clothing, 
and whatever else mankind needs and desires. Now, 
to satisfy mankind as largely as possible, we must obviously 
procure as much as possible of the various products man 
desires. Hence, whatever tends to increase the produc- 
tion of the things desired will tend to fulfil the common 
ideal of Collectivist and Individualist. We come, then, to 
this crucial question in regard to what Mr. Webb calls 
economic freedom: “‘ What form of social organisation is 
best calculated to give us the greatest power of satisfying 
man’s needs, and so securing him economic freedom ?” 
We say, without hesitation, the Individualist system. 
Mr. Webb replies, the Collectivist. The Individualist 
holds the field, and has been evolved from a system more 
nearly approaching Collectivism. Before, then, we destroy 
it and put the Collectivist system in its place, Mr. Webb 
and his friends must prove that Collectivism will increase 
the total product of things desired,—i.e., will make more to 
go round. If he cannot show this, it would be madness to 
change. All depends upon which bucket will scoop out most 
water from the well. As yet, the Collectivists have been 
unable to show that theirs is a bigger and better bucket 
than the bucket in use. Surely it will be reasonable for Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. Morley, before they are started 
on the quest of the bucket, to inquire whether, after all, the 
Collectivist bucket, even when found, will not be smaller 
and less efficient than the old one. 





LORD ROSEBERY’S OPPORTUNITY. 


ORD ROSEBERY has a great opportunity. Let us 
trust he will make good use of it, and leave as good 

an impression behind him after his second as after his 
first administration of our Foreign Affairs. He comes 
into office to find only one problem of any importance 
confronting him, though that, it must be admitted, is 
one of no little difficulty,—the African relations of 
France and England. That problem originally was con- 
fined to the Egyptian Question. It is now complicated 
by the antagonism which France has lately displayed 
towards England in Morocco. It is in finding a permanent 
solution of the Egyptian and Morocco questions that Lord 
Rosebery’s opportunity lies. That we are proposing for 
him no impossible task will, we believe, be admitted by 
all reasonable critics of our foreign relations. The Home- 
rule Party declare, and we have no doubt with perfect truth, 
that one of the advantages of their return to power is the 
establishment of more cordial relations with our French 
neighbours which is certain to take place. The French 
regard Mr. Gladstone and his followers as their friends, 
and they will be inclined to arrange matters with them 
which they would not have arranged with Lord Salisbury. 
If Lord Salisbury had asked the French to come to an 
understanding in Africa, they would, we are well aware, 
have replied by a refusal :—‘ We will do nothing to make 
things smooth for a Ministry that has helped Italy to keep 
her place in the Triple Alliance, if not by promises, at least 
by the absence of any explicit declarations that England 
has no interests in the matter. Our policy is to make 
things as unpleasant as we can for a Government that gets 
on so well with Germany and her allies.’ Such language 
could, and no doubt would, have been used to Lord Salis- 
bury had he proposed to find a settlement of the African 
problem. It could not be used to a Ministry which is con- 
fessedly friendly to France. Lord Rosebery’s proposals 


might not be accepted, but at any rate they would not 
be treated as essentially and per se objectionable. What- 








*,° . Pe 
ever propositions he makes will not be m ; 
in the conventional sense, but will be eociousl; oa to 
This being so, Lord Rosebery will be acting we cere 
he seeks diligently for a solution of the African 7 . 
Unquestionably there exists plenty of material out of i 
to form a compromise. French sentiment may be pe = 
in Egypt, but French interests of a far more tangibl — 
attach to the Empire of Morocco. Let Lord Roseber — 
‘Give us a free hand in Egypt, and we will es 
difficulties in the way of those “ rectifications of front 4 
which you desire in Morocco, in order to connect mn 
Algerian possessions with your West Coast provinese 
We do not ask you to admit our right to annex E . 
to occupy and administer it permanently, as vou . 
and administer Tunis. We merely ask that you shod 
give up your vexatious but yet ineffective policy o 
throwing sand into the wheels of the machine . 
shall still hold to our intention of leaving Egypt whe, 
Egypt is fit to be left, and you will really be expediting 
not retarding that event, by enabling us to do ful] juste 
to the country. All we ask you to do, is to adopt 
neutral instead of an antagonistic attitude. Let Ee rf 
alone, and instruct your representatives there to me 
do the representatives of other friendly Powers, ln 
exchange, we will do nothing to encourage the Sultan of 
Morocco to resist and prevent your acquisition of the 
territories you desire on the Algerian border, and yj 
recognise your prospective rights to the interior of 
Morocco, in the event of a break-up of the Sultan's 
authority. In a word, and provided that Tangier and 
the African coast-line of the Straits is not interfered with, 
we leave the rest of Morocco to be dealt with by you! 
Possibly the French would not at once accede to this 
arrangement; but even if they did not, not harm but 
good would have been done by the proposal, for we should 
have put on record, as it were, our willingness to render 
France a very considerable service, provided she did us 
an equivalent service in return. It must not be supposed 
that recognising France as heir-presumptive to Moroot 
would be nothing. It would be recognising her right to 
one of the most desirable places on the face of the earth, 
People talk as if Morocco were a slice of the Sahara—s 
country all sand and scorpions, and only fit to be lived in 
by the black races. There could be no greater mistake, 
A great part of Morocco contains land so productive, that 
even the agriculture of the Moors cannot prevent the 
growth of crops that would be the envy of a Westem 
farmer. They scratch the soil in the valleys round 
Tangier, and the corn comes up man-high. Owing 
to the absence at once of violent heat in summer, 
and of cold in winter, two or more crops can be 
grown in the year, while the mountainous character of 
the country would make the establishment of artificial 
irrigation by no means difficult. The climate, again, is 
over a considerable portion of Morocco an Atlantic climate, 
and far more favourable to Europeans than that of Algiers. 
Take it altogether, the country is better worth having 
than Spain. But, it may be said, the reversion of Moroceo 
minus the country of the Straits, is not England’s to offer, 
and France knows this. In one sense, no doubt, it is not 
ours to offer. At the same time, if we took up a sympa- 
thetic attitude towards a French occupation of the interior, 
she would find no serious opposition from elsewhere. If, 
on the other hand, we showed ourselves unsympathetic, 
France would find that not only Spain would put in a very 
strong claim for the reversion of Morocco, but that Italy and 
Germany would make themselves unpleasant in the matter. 
An understanding with England in regard to Moroce 
would, in a word, be a very useful thing for France. 
France, then, has many good reasons for meeting sucha 
proposal favourably. It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the 
general advantages that would ensue if Lord Rosebery 
were to succeed in arriving at a modus vivendi of the kind 
we have sketched. We should be free to do our work 
thoroughly in Egypt, and should be far more likely to se 
the arrival of the time when Egypt can stand by herself, 
than we are while France tries to countermine our policy 
of establishing Egypt on a firm basis. All who desire 
see us evacuate the Delta, should desire to see the abandon 
ment by France of her present attitude. ; 
The question pending between us and the Sultan gives 
us, oddly enough, a specially good opportunity for making 
ourselves agreeable to France, or the reverse, on UW? 
question of Morocco. We may take it for granted 
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—_ . : 
Rosebery will find it essential to re-establish 
ae ndieoace . Morocco by obtaining an apology 
from the Sultan, and by insisting upon the conclusion of a 
treaty of commerce. Tf the French come to an under- 
standing with us in regard to Morocco, our arrangements 
with the Sultan may take one form, if not, quite another. 
The first-fruits of the understanding might be found in 
our treaty. If, however, the French prove impracticable, 
we must consider simply our own interests and those of 
the Powers with whom we should be forced to act. That 
Jord Rosebery has a real opportunity, we cannot doubt ; 
and we greatly trust he will avail himself of it. The 
attempt to embarrass the incoming Ministry in regard to 
Foreign affairs would be most unpatriotic, and should be 
repudiated by all true Unionists. We do not believe that 
the bulk of Mr. Gladstone’s followers desire or intend any 
alt ration whatever in our foreign policy. That is proved by 
the fact that no serious attack on Lord Salisbury’s policy 
was made at the Election. It is true, no doubt, that the 
European Powers believe that a change will take place ; 
but this is not the fault of the present Home-rulers, and it 
should be the business of the Unionists to help their oppo- 
nents to disabuse foreign statesmen. Foreign policy in 
democracies—witness the cases of France and America— 
always tends to be outside party. This is happening in 
England, and if the Unionists will only refrain from 
attempts to make party capital out of any foreign com- 
lications that arise, we shall soon be in a position to 
declare that Foreign Affairs are not a party question. 





THE EIGHT APOLOGISTS FOR MR. GLADSTONE. 


HREE clergymen, a great naturalist, an Aberdeen 
Professor, two retired Civil Servants, and Mr. H. G. 
Hewlett, give their reasons in the Nineteenth Century for 
having voted for Gladstonian candidates; and we have 
studied these reasons with some surprise and consternation, 
—quite as much, indeed, at what they do not say, as at 
what they do. In the first place, not one of the eight, not 
one of the three clergymen, so much as glance at the argu- 
ment that; Home-rule in Ireland must undoubtedly tend to 
throw Ireland into the hands of those gentlemen whose 
enthusiasm for treating a great many industrious tenant- 
farmers like lepers, and whose willingness to apply the screw 
to compel a deliberate breach of contract on behalf of many 
who were both willing and able to fulfil their contract, has 
been published and even paraded to the world. The Dean 
of Winchester pitches his spiritual claim to regard the 
Gladstonian policy as embodied Christianity, very high 
indeed. “Why, then, did I vote for Mr. Gladstone?” he 
asks, “ First and foremost,” he says, ‘‘ because I have tried 
to make Christianity, interpreted anew” [ why “anew”? ] 
“by the life of Christ, the foundation of my political faith.” 
In spite of that endeavour, it does not so much as occur to 
the Dean of Winchester that there is anything inconsistent 
with Christianity “as interpreted anew by the life of 
Christ,” in taking a step which must vastly increase the 
political power of men who avow their pride in those 
great violations of Christian honesty and Christian 
charity which the Pope himself condemned. Dr. Bright, 
the Master of University College, Oxford, is not so 
feverishly determined to plead Christianity on behalf 
of Irish Home-rule as the Dean of Winchester. He 
enlarges on the historical evidence that Great Britain has 
no gift for governing Ireland well, but ignores completely 
the much more impressive evidence that Ireland has no 
gift for governing herself well ;—assuming, apparently as 
matter of course, that if after earnestly trying to do justice 
for fifty years, and something more than justice for the last 
twenty years, we have failed, the proper course is to hand 
over Ireland without a scruple to those who have earnestly 
tried to do injustice for the last ten. The third clergyman, 
Mr. Russell Wakefield, Vicar of Sandgate, appears to have 
thought it his first duty to vote for a “ magnetic leader,” 
though he does not teach us how to know a magnetic 
_ when we see him, except by indicating that Mr. 
ladstone is such a leader. That is rather a remarkable 
view of duty when the main proposal of the magnetic 
leader in question, is to use his magnetism only for the 
purpose of disembarrassing his own mind of Ireland 
and handing her over to Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Dillon 
and Mr. Healy, of whom we are not told that they 
also are magnetic leaders. It seems rather foolish 
to assume that because we have a magnetic leader in 








England who asks us to abandon Ireland to her fate, 
we are bound to yield to his magnetism without asking 
for any evidence that Ireland will be magnetised to any 
good purpose by the violent and resentful politicians 
who rule her Nationalist counsels. As for Sir Thomas 
Farrer, he admits that he entertains no ‘“ extravagant 
hopes” of the result of Irish Home-rule ; and the Vicar 
of Sandgate also concedes that he “might have no great 
enthusiasm for Home-rule,” though he thinks himself 
bound to be magnetised into granting it by his magnetic 
statesman. Sir William Markby describes Lord Salisbury’s 
Irish policy as a policy of keeping Ireland in subjection, 
referring apparently to the subjection to the law, for of 
no other subjection has there been the slightest trace in 
Tord Salisbury’s Irish policy; while Mr. H. G. Hewlett 
appears to hold that the Irish defiance of the Pope’s ruling 
as to boycotting and the “ Plan of Campaign,” alone en- 
titles Ireland to be regarded as showing the Irish people’s 
“independence of ecclesiastical influence.” Unfortunately, 
however, the ecclesiastical influence which was then in the 
ascendant, that of the priesthood and the Bishops, was not 
set at defiance by the people. When the Pope spoke the 
language of the Law and the Prophets, the Irish people 
turned a deaf ear to him; but then, so did the Irish priests 
and the Irish episcopate. It seems odd that the only 
reference in these papers to the great Irish revolt against 
morality during the last ten years, should come in the 
form of an implied approval of that popular uprising 
against the Ten Commandments, only because the Pope 
wished to enforce them. Thus, the first and most 
disastrous feature of these eight pleas for Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy, is that all the writers combine to ignore the 
evidence that Ireland will be delivered over by Home-rule 
into the hands of a party in whose policy systematic in- 
justice and malice have been the most powerful weapons 
in use, and weapons, too, of their own free choice. 

In the next-place, only Sir Thomas Farrer, and perhaps 
Dr. Bright, refer to the fact that there is plenty of reason 
for objecting to Irish democracy, besides the reason for 
objecting to Irish self-government ; and neither of them 
appears to see that it is quite one thing to give 
democracy to a small section of a great kingdom not 
separately fit for it, because you cannot well draw a 
distinction between the fragment which is not fit for 
it, and the much greater part which, in many respects 
at least, is, and quite another thing to give it to that 
unfit fragment separately and alone. There was a time 
when Mr. Gladstone recognised this difference clearly 
enough, though he says nothing about it now. In 1885, 
his great argument for virtually disfranchising the Irish 
minority,—i.e., for giving the franchise to the majority 
without any kind of adequate protection to the widely dis- 
tributed minority, which everywhere, except in some three 
or four counties of Ulster, would be so completely outvoted 
as not to have the smallest hope of representation,—was 
that, though not directly represented in Ireland, they 
would be virtually represented by the great majority 
of the people of Great Britain. Having persuaded the 
British majority to take that step in reliance on this 
safeguard, he now proposes to remove this safeguard, and 
to leave the weak and utterly unrepresented minority in 
seven-tenths or eight-tenths of Ireland, without any voice 
in the new Irish House of Commons. But the argument 
against conceding democracy to Ireland on the ground 
that it is quite unfit for it, though not very strong when 
it is given because the rest of the United Kingdom is 
fairly fit for it, and it is not easy to draw distinctions which 
involve an intolerable slur upon Ireland, becomes very 
strong indeed when that specially unfit portion is to 
be severed and erected into a separate and virtually inde- 
pendent State. Sir Thomas Farrer is quite right that 
many of the arguments, and some of the strongest argu- 
ments, against Irish Home-rule are really arguments 
against Irish democracy rather than against Irish self- 
government. Of course they are. We do not suppose 
that any statesmen in their senses would have given 
Ireland household suffrage in 1885 except on the express 
understanding that the British majority would indirectly 
secure the representation of the Irish minority. Ireland, 
as part of a great democracy in which the people of 
Great Britain were predominant, meant one thing, and 
Ireland as a separate democracy means quite another thing. 
It is not only perfectly reasonable, but a clear obliga- 
tion, to see that the former is not transformed into the 
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latter by a sort of conjuring trick, and without the English 
people having any clear idea of what they are about. The 
objection to Irish Home-rule on the ground that the Irish 
people, taken alone, are not fit for democracy, is a solid 
and statesmanlike objection. We hold that on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own showing, as explained in 1885, he is bound, if he 
gives Ireland Home-rule, to replace democracy in Ireland 
by a very limited suffrage,—and this everybody knows that 
he does not even propose. He is taking away by far the 
greatest security against Irish misgovernment, and one on 
which he himself powerfully insisted in 1885, and he is 
putting nothing in its place. 

Again, nothing strikes us more than the light heart with 
which the eight Gladstonians either ignore or contemplate 
the disintegrating effect of this step on the whole Constitu- 
tion of the United Kingdom. Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, 
indeed, makes this one of his chief reasons for adopting it. 
He wishes to see disintegration. He hopes that Scotland 
and Wales and England will adopt Home-rule too. He has 
managed to persuade himself, indeed, that the most Protes- 
tant part of Ulster will never separate her fate from the rest 
of Ireland, only, we suppose, because he has the most ample 
evidence that she is quite resolved so to do; but even to this 
portion of Ulster he would concede an independent Home- 
rule, or the right to join Scotland or England if, after an 
unexplained and inexplicable desertion of five years by Great 
Britain, that portion of Ulster still wished to be freed from 
the rule of the Dublin Parliament and Administration. Mr. 
Wallace, therefore, is so far consistent that he regards the 
disintegration as a positive advantage, and looks without 
dismay on what we have more than once presented to our 
readers as the yoking together of an elephant, two ponies, 
and a goat, to which Mr. Wallace would, under certain cir- 
cumstances, apparently add, five years hence, an Ulster deer, 
in the same political team. But his seven confederates are 
not so consistent. They do not propose to make any special 
provision in favour of Ulster, whose powerful protests they 
all but ignore. And they quite ignore the general effect of 
this great constitutional revolution, this decomposition of 
a great State into legislative and administrative frag- 
ments, and appear to assume that Irish Home-rule is the 
only problem at issue. Are they really unaware that when 
the most unruly part of a Kingdom is humoured by being 
permitted to set up a little anarchy of its own, self-will 
breaks out in a dozen other spots, and that every one who 
is impatient under any kind of control, demands that that 
control shall be withdrawn ? 


It would be an endless work to examine all the dangers 
which the eight apologists for the Gladstonian creed face 
with an equanimity and nonchalance which are to our minds 
simply astounding. Like the gentleman who votes for 
Mr. Gladstone because he is magnetic,—which means that 
he can magnetise people into doing what they would never 
do for any good reason,—there is hardly any reason which 
seems to them too weak to offer as an excuse for counte- 
nancing the rashest of revolutions. Mr. Wallace thinks that 
the hopes of the anti-vaccinationists should count for much 
against the dangers of Irish Home-rule. And Mr. Hewlett 
holds that the carefully prearranged Irish scream against 
Mr. Balfour’s Irish Local Government Bill, puts Mr. Balfour 
quite out of court as a trustworthy statesman. They all 
assume that Irish Home-rule would release Parliament 
from Irish business, whereas in our belief it would over- 
whelm it with Irish grievances that could not be ignored. 
We would recommend the careful study of these eight sets 
of reasons for voting for Mr. Gladstone, to any one who 
really wants to see how far a violent and unscrupulous bias, 
deep-rooted political prejudice, and a strange intellectual 
levity, can carry able and cultivated men. 











HAPPINESS. 

F we ask ourselves why there is so much alloy in such 
popular enjoyments as those of a Bank Holiday, we 
suppose the answer would be, in nine cases out of ten, that 
there is always something aggressive about deliberate merry- 
making. In all the higher enjoyments, there is some mixture 
of anxiety, some shadow, some kind of pathos or doubtful 
hope. The theatres would draw very little with pure farce. 
To say nothing of tragedy, which probably gives a higher kind 
of delight than comedy, every good comedy must contain some 
darker threads if it is to interest men deeply. The very meaning 
of melodrama is that the pathos of real life is intentionally 





exaggerated in order to pierce the hearts of more 
bound human beings. The most popular mu 
an undertone of pathos. And a novel with 
sadness in it would never be popular. 
minded (though not too vividly) of their worst anxieties 

“ ‘ and 
griefs, when they wish to feel to the utmost the range 
intensity of their life. Noisy mirth soon wearies them, ie 
highest enjoyments are certainly those which, like that ; 
gazing on new and impressive scenery, bring at least b 
much wonder and mysterious emotion into the mind ag tii 
pleasure. It is the glacier, the avalanche, the terrific precipige 
which excites the keenest feeling of exaltation, and which fig 
cites that deepest feeling precisely because it casts a shadow 
over the heart. Take any great feat of oratory, and we shall 
find that it was the path r th ionate di: cat 3 

: " pa os or the passionate denunciation of evil 
motive, which constituted its highest charm. What would 
poetry be without its “lyrical cry,” as Matthew Arnold called 
it? What would sculpture be without its Niobes and its 
Laocoéns? what painting, without its Last Suppers, its 
martyrdoms, and its Crucifixions? Look where you will 
among the higher enjoyments of man, and you will always 
find a dark thread woven into the scenes which command 
the warmest appreciation. As blank as music without its 
minor key would be any kind of intellectual pleasure in which 
there were not many threads of melancholy association care. 
fully interwoven. It does not appear that man can ever find 
his highest happiness without being either reminded of 
past or led to anticipate future woe. Even the triumph 
is not perfect without its captives; even those who reap in 
joy revert fondly to having sown in tears. It does not 
seem that human happiness can be at its highest without at 
least a background of human fear or grief. 

But when we talk of a dark background as if that were 
simply an artistic expedient for throwing out the brighter 
colours, we do great injustice to the part which the darker 
threads of human destiny play in widening, deepening, and 
exalting the whole sphere of human life. The great Greek 
critic spoke of tragedy as purifying men by pity and by fear; 
and if he had spoken not merely of purifying, but of enlarging 
and exalting the whole scope’ of human nature by these 
agencies, he would have been even nearer to the truth. The 
real wearisomeness of the noisier enjoyments arises from their 
power to stupify and stun the finer nature of men, from the 
tumultuousness of their gaiety, from the narrowness and 
exclusiveness and almost suffocating character of their mirth. 
Of two kinds of happiness, one of which morally intoxicates and 
takes full possession of the senses, while the other heightens 
them, intensifies the sympathies, stimulates the vision, and 
lends energy to the imagination, the latter is productive of far 
greater happiness, even though it makes use of elements of 
pain to enlarge the sense of power. Virgil was right when he 
made his hero console his companions for their sufferings by 
suggesting that a time might come when it would delight 
them to remember their sufferings, instead of merely re- 
newing the anguish. And he was right because that 
memory would be sure to bring with it much more of 
the impression of a new wealth of life than of the old 
dread of death. Human nature is half-unconscious, half: 
unfolded, half-latent in all of us, in our earlier life. 
And that which makes the unconscious power conscious, 
which evolves that which is in germ, which turns latent 
into visible and measurable strength, is perhaps more often 
painful than wholly pleasurable. Noisy mirth, at all events, 
never effects this awakening. The shrill jollity of a crowd, 
the common loss of individuality in an ardour of convivial 
fellowship, gives no new sense of strength or capacity; much 
rather it benumbs whatever sense of strength and capacity 
there was in us before. It obliterates anxieties and troubles, 
but it obliterates also the self-conscious life of every acquired 
faculty, and benumbs afresh the half-born insight of awaken- 
ing power. 


e or less hide. 
sic always hag 
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In truth, it isa great mistake of the psychologists to limit 
the definition of happiness to the satisfaction of desire. It 
should include what often involves much more pain than 
pleasure, much more torment and _ bewilderment than 
peace,—that awakening of higher wants, that yearning 
towards higher life, which is often more of a new summons to 
suffer than of a new experience of joy. There was a book 
reviewed in these columns not many months ago, which W ill 
illustrate very powerfully what we mean, that story of life 
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. Mr. Disraeli termed “a melancholy ocean,” 
oni " pee it of the essence of both the lowest and 
sa side of Celtic life,—the insatiable feeding on mere 
hig d, the stirring of that passion for reality which will 
ve content with wind,—than all the recent discussions 
bh Irish weakness and Trish idealism of which we pe 
pad so mauy. In “ Grania ; or, the Story of an Island, 
Miss Lawless gave us uncommonly little story, but the story 
that she did give was the best of all stories, the story with- 
out an end, and with hardly, indeed, more than a beginning. 

It was the story of the growth of the craving for the infinite 
and eternal in one heart that refuses to be fed on anything 
Jess than what is infinite and eternal, of the first stirrings and 

angs of that awakening in another heart which is almost con- 
samed by the spiritual fever and ague of an earthly passion, 
and the very faint prick of this new desire in a third heart 
that has hitherto known nothing but the empty and flatulent 
joy of immeasurable braggadocio and insatiable self-conceit. 
The little book is all the more striking for the complete 
absence of anything like “ edification ” ; indeed, it is the de- 
lineation of ideal cravings by a writer who almost seems to 
doubt the possibility of their ever finding any permanent and 
adequate satisfaction. If happiness were only the satisfaction 
of desire, “ Grania” might be called the story of the growth of 
unhappiness and of nothing else ; and yet it is the growth of 
an unhappiness which every discerning mind would in- 
finitely prefer to such satisfactions as were alone possible 
before the germs of that unhappiness were planted and 
watered and fostered into life. It is a story written 
almost by a pessimist, almost by one who despairs of the 
higher life whose growth she so subtly and powerfuily de- 
lineates ; and yet, for that very reason, it impresses us more 
than if it were the production of an eager spiritual faith. 
Here, in Inishmaan, the writer seems to say, you will 
fnd almost the dreariest kind of life of which this 
earth, outside the degraded and degenerate world of savage 
tribes, has any specimen. It is a life of the barest subsistence 
in every sense, physical or spiritual; and yet it contains the 
saint who believes that all the pain and wretchedness are mere 
preparations for the infinite peace beyond; the passionate 
woman who hardly realises the true exaltation and infini- 
tude of love in the course of her short life, and to whom even 
that love is a dreaming of dreams; and finally, the emptiest 
of mere boasters, who feeds greedily on the east wind, who 
expatiates in rodomontade as if infinite illusion and infinite 
life were one and the same thing, though even to his 
inflated and wind-fed heart the prick of reality penetrates 
at last, and makes him sensible that there had been 
something beyond mere words within his reach, and that 
he had neglected to grasp it, in his craving for that in- 
digestible diet of vain self-flattery with which the Celtic 
mind at its lowest ebb is so prone to poison itself. 
“Grania” reads to some extent like the product of literary 
despair. It hardly holds out more than a faint hope that the 
awakening of this higher life will have any but a tragic end. 
But what it does make manifest with a singular vividness, is 
that the awakening of nobler desires implies a far higher pro- 
gress than the satisfaction of the lower, that the crumbling 
away of limited happiness is in some sense far more desirable 
than its perseverance, that an orgy of conviviality is the 
happiness of a spiritual pauper, and that even if there be no 
eternal hope within our reach, eternal hope,—not to say 
even eternal fear,—is infinitely better than that battening 
on sense and sound and smoke, with which the bottomless 
appetite of our too shadowy humanity so frequently strives to 


fill itself in vain. 

[ we are to judge from the advertisements that are con- 
-* stantly appearing in the Times and other newspapers, it 
is by no means an uncommon thing for “ladies of title” to 
take “young ladies” or “gentlemen” into their houses as 
boarders, and to give them, for a consideration generally by 
no means small, the privileges of an aristocratic home. Take 
the following examples of advertisements—both are given 
as they appeared in the Queen and Times respectively—by a 
lady wanting a boarder, and a society boarder wanting a 





THE SOCIETY BOARDER. 





* See Spectator for March 26th last. 


titled home. 
year :— 


ee WOMAN of TITLE, moving in the first 

Society, will RECEIVE a Young Lady into her house 

as a FRIEND. Terms, £2,000 per annum. Any intro- 

duction of such will be handsomely acknowledged.— 
*‘PATRICIAN,’ 13,720,” 


Here is the one from the Queen of last 


“ Patrician ” is evidently a person of fine aristocratic feeling. 
Note the use of the phrase “‘a woman of title.” She is quite 
aware of the way in which “the best people” talk about them- 
selves, and evidently, to borrow her own somewhat Gampish 
phraseology, wishes to be known as “such.” The boarder, it 
is assumed, will be of a lower social rank. This is marked by 
the reference to her as “a young lady.” The “woman of 
title” would, no doubt, have advertised for “a girl out, or 
just coming out,” had she wanted “one of us.” She 
clearly desired to have a person belonging to the wealthy 
lower orders, and so advertised for “a young lady.” Ex- 
perience doubtless teaches that ‘‘ young ladies” not only pay 
much better, but also are much easier to manage than “ girls.” 
The other typical advertisement runs as follows :— 

“TMHE YOUNG ORPHAN DAUGHTER of a 

Baronet wishes to RESIDE with a Noble Family, 

where she will be treated as a friend and find a home. 

Honoraria given, £1,000 a year.—‘ DEMOISELLE.’” 

That these society boarders wanting homes to board in, and 
women of title wanting society boarders, are perfectly genuine, 
we have no sort of doubt; and if we could know all the secrets 
of Mayfair, Belgravia, and the regions in and around Ken- 
sington, we should probably discover that we all know a 
great number of society boarders. For obvious reasons, 
the boarder and the family in which she boards are 
anxious to conceal the cash nexus which binds them to- 
gether, which makes them sit in the same carriage, occupy 
the same pew at church, and engage “next stalls” at 
the theatre. Hence the outer world hears nothing of the 
private and “strictly confidential” arrangement which the 
“young American widow” is anxious to make with “a 
lady moving in the highest society,” the lady to act as 
“her chaperone, &c.,” and hears of the appearance of a new 
girl at the Joneses’ without suspicion. Ultimately, how- 
ever, the time will arrive when the thing will have become 
too common to be concealed any longer, and society will 
awake with a start to find that the “nieces” and “great 
friends of my eldest girl,” who have been lately so con- 
spicuous, are in reality what the advertisements euphemistically 
term “paying guests.” At present, when the Joneses ask Sir 
George and Lady Brown, Miss Brown. and Miss Cicely Brown, 
to an “at home,’ and when Lady Brown asks to bring as 
well “ Miss Swartz, a sort of niece of my husband’s,” or “a 
friend of Cicely’s who is staying with us for the winter to see 
a little of London,” the Joneses think nothing about it, and 
are, of course, delighted. Ten to one, indeed, Mrs. Jones is 
quite pleased, for she probably fancies—it is so easy to fancy 
such things about one’s acquaintances—that some one told her 
that Sir George had some very rich relations with an odd 
name, and no doubt Miss Swartz is one of them. ‘It is all 
very well for the girls to object to what they call “ unknown 
females” being foisted on us to entertain; but considering how 
foolish Edward is about every girl he sees, it’s just as well 
sometimes to have people to the house who arn’t utter paupers.’ 
Omne ignotum pro magnifico; and Miss Swartz—“a sort of 
niece of my husband’s ”—is sure to be taken for an heiress. 
When, however, it is realised that she is “a paying guest,” 
the desire to entertain her becomes very much less. It is true 
she may still be, and probably is, an heiress; but then, the 
suggestion, “ There must be something wrong, or she wouldn’t 
want to pay the Browns £2,000 a year to take her out,” spoils 
all. Besides, “ Why should the Browns have all that money, 
and we entertain their boarders?” is a question which is at 
once put to themselves by all the Browns’ friends. We fear, 
then, that what the Germans, with their remorseless logic and 
brutal refusal to use language as a buffer, would call “the 
society-boarder industry” is likely to get checked as soon as 
it becomes common, and so known. Its only chance of being 
really successful is for it to be secret. It is a plan of earning 
money which withers the moment it is exposed to the light of 
day. Indeed, the whole industry, and not merely particular ex- 
amples of it, may be suid to hang by a thread. Suppose some 
unscrupulous playwright were to put “the society boarder ” 
into a farce, or that Mr. Anstey were to make on such a 


| subject a sequel to “ The Travelling Companions!” Under 
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such circumstances, Othello’s occupation would be gone, and 
many pleasant houses now kept open by means of the 
boarder’s “honoraria” of £2,000 a year, would put up 
their shutters. Put on the alert by Punch or the Play, 
we should all be scrutinising each other’s houses for 
society boarders, and the most harmless of nieces and sisters- 
in-law would be regarded with suspicion. There would be 
a sort of boarder-hunt in every street, and ‘Do you think 
that Miss Frances Smith is really Mrs. Smith’s sister-in-law, 
or only a boarder of the same name?’ would be a constant 
inquiry. Let us hope, for the sake of the women and ladies of 
title—some choose one appellation, some the other—who want 
to receive a young lady as “ resident, companion, and friend ” 
at £2,000 per annum, that the wicked wit of the farce-monger 
or the comic essayist will not be practised on them, and that 
their trade will be spared. After all, it is a very harmless 
one, and doubtless has kept many a struggling family 
above water. It is not, perhaps, quite honest, but then, as 
Mr. Loudon Dodd explained to Mr. Pinkerton, “honesty is 
not as easy as blind-man’s-buff,” and she who, under the 
temptation of pecuniary difficulties, does nothing more dis- 
honest than impose a society boarder on her friends, may 
almost consider she has succeeded in morally holding her own. 


It is curious to speculate upon the situation created by the 
presence of a society boarder paying £2,000 a year in an 
aristocratic home. For that sum, no doubt, the boarder 
expects a very well “run” establishment, carriage, butler 
and footman, and everything else in proportion. If she 
does not get these, and if also she does not get quite 
as much “high-toned” society as she expects, does she, we 
wonder, complain? At Mrs. Todgers’s, “the gentlemen ” com- 
plained very vigorously if they did not have enough gravy, and 
talked of parting this day week in consequence cf the 
cheese. Do the society boarders, when they do not have 
enough social gravy, talk of parting this day week? Would, 
for example, Miss Rancher, the Cattle Queen from Blaine- 
ville Co., seize on Lady Mountargent, of Ballybunion— 
Irish Viscount’s widow, three daughters, and a house 
in Queen’s Gate—aside after breakfast, and remark :— 
— When I was thinking of coming to you, Lady Mount- 
argent—no, this is a serious matter of business, and till it is 
settled, I really can’t call you Aunt Mounty—you told me 
that you mixed in the highest society, and that I should see 
at your table the British aristocracy at its brightest and best. 
As an American citizen, you understand, I don’t care a snap 
about your aristocracy, but I don’t intend to go on paying 
for them without having them. I have been here a quarter, 
and one Lord—you said he was an Earl, but I guess I 
looked him out in the book, and he was only a Baron, and an 
Irish one at that—has crossed the door. Now, we Americans 
are not in the habit of letting ourselves be put on. Perhaps 
you are keeping back the best for yourself and the girls, and 
thinking a lot of common people, Baronets and that trash, is 
good enough for me. Any way, there’s got to be an alteration, 
and unless I see a little more variety in the way of society, 
Tl have to leave right away. Now, I haven’t seen any of 
those Dukes with a far-away look in their blue eyes, and a 
curly moustache, and a regular old-time set of manners, ever 
so haughty and grand, that they write about in the novels, 
and Iam just dying to. If you can’t raise that sort, well, I 
guess there’s others that can, and we'd better part. No 
offence, of course, but we Americans like things to go 
slick, and if they don’t, we ain’t satisfied till they do. 
You’ve never had such complaints before? Maybe. Well, 
you've got ’em now, anyway. Sorry if I’ve said anything un- 
pleasant, but just you worry round and get one of those real 
old-time nobles I was speaking of, and you’ll find I’m all 
right. Get me fixed with a man I ean see has had 
ancestors who’ve waded through blood, and you won’t find 
me any trouble. A child could play with me when I’m 
getting what I think fair.” Under such circumstances, what 
does the poor lady of title do, we wonder. It would sound like 
a confession of weakness, besides being very humiliating, to 
point out how scarce Dukes are in England. At the same 


time, £2,000 a year, paid quarterly, is not to be despised. 
And even if the ordinary boarder is not quite so exacting as 
this, there must be plenty of other possible sources of friction. 
Suppose the girls draw away the boarders’ young men by 
their superior attractions: what happens then, we wonder ? 
Tke situation is evidently full of difficulties, and, on the 





whole, we do not envy the woman of title, Better cold 
mutton without a society boarder, than ortolans with, 
That, however, is evidently not the opinion of many people — 
witness the number of advertisements daily appearing. , 





THE ORIGIN OF SCENERY. 

ig address of the President of the British Association 

may be said to give the key-note to the Proceedings of 
its annual meetings. No doubt the ordering of the sections 
and sub-sections is ruled by an anxious desire to give fair. 
play to all possible forms of discussion of all things terrestrial 
and things celestial, which can be brought under the heading 
of “Science,” with the possible exception of “ Psychical 
Research,” which engaged the attention of a select band of 
enthusiasts just previous to the meeting of the British 
Association. But the general public have become accustomed 
to look to the Presidential address for a clear and concise 
statement of the present state of knowledge in the branch of 
science on which he is presumed to speak with authority. The 
attitude of the German philosopher in reference to the request 
of a Parisian interviewer for a short statement of his system, 
that his philosophy “ could neither be expressed shortly, nor in 
French,” is impossible for a President of the British Association 
before an audience of his exacting fellow-countrymen. His 
speech must be reasonably short, and however abstruse the 
terms appropriate to the subject, it must for this once be 
expressed in a tongue understanded of the people. It js 
obvious that from this point of view, geology has an advan. 
tage over astronomy as a subject for the Presidential address, 
Sir Archibald Geikie, in his review of the history and position 
of the science of geology, had not, like his predecessor, Dr, 
Huggins, to assume the possession by his hearers of a 
familiarity with the principles and problems of the higher 
mathematics, and of the laws which govern the movements 
of the Solar System. His subject, moreover, is one which, 
with the exception of the early and temporary disagreement 
between the followers of Hutton and Werner, has roused 
singularly little conflict of views between its most ardent 
students, and so lends itself naturally to a clear and consecu- 
tive history of its progress during the century for which it 
may be said to have been the object of serious inquiry. 
Complete unanimity seems now to exist among geologists 
as to the fundamental doctrine which Hutton evolved just 
a hundred years ago, that in the changes now in progress 
on the earth’s surface must be sought the explanation of 
those which occurred in former times. Of the natural 
agencies and natural tools which Hutton rightly con- 
ceived to be the means by which those changes were, and 
are, effected, no one has written more clearly, or with 
greater interest to the general reader, than Sir Archibald 
Geikie himself. His reiteration of Hutton’s belief that 
“every portion of the surface of the mainland, from moun- 
tain-top to sea-shore, is continually undergoing decay and 
travelling towards the sea,” is now supported by familiar 
examples and details of the work of rain, rivers, ice, and frost, 
giving to the theory that reality which a right explanation 
of facts always visible but never understood, supplies. The 
working-out of the Huttonian theory is perhaps the best 
example of the old fable of “ Eyes and No Eyes” extant. That 
it should not have taken place earlier, is not surprising. There 
was a kind of sentimental conspiracy against truth in this par- 
ticular region of inquiry. The idea of mighty convulsions of 
Nature, taking place at remote periods and forming mout- 
tains and chasms in a day, was far grander than that of the 
gradual carving-out of hills and valleys by rain and rivers. 
There was a certain indelicacy in the notion of asking a moun- 
tain its age, and telling it, so to say, by looking at its teeth. 
But the new geology went further. It not only proposed to 
judge the age of the mountains, but boldly claimed to set a limit 
to the duration of the “ everlasting hills.” If the theory were 
true that all the earth’s surface, mountains and plains alike, is 
being gradually washed down to the rivers, and deposited as 
sand and mud, it was clear that the hills were no more eternal 
than the plains. But the Huttonian theory, while prophesy ing 
the change of form of the earth’s surface, set no limits to the 
duration of its matter. The slowness of the processes by 
which the changes are effected oppressed the mind witb the 
idea of their infinite antiquity and boundless duration. These 
surmises as to the extent of “ geological time ” are among the 
few theories of geologists which seem to have afforded cause 
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troversy, since the first shock given to the old 
belief of the limit of six thousand years” to the earth’s 
‘tence was forgotten. Sir Archibald Geikie acknowledges 
en which geologists owe to Lord Kelvin for “reducing 
° lige ” on which they were reconstructing the history 
a globe. His calculations have shaken to pieces the 
po that “neither among the records of the earth, nor in 
a planetary motions, can any trace be discovered of the 
heginning or of the end of the present order of things.” “The 
rate of loss of the earth’s heat,” Lord Kelvin declares, “ must 
get a limit to its antiquity,” while “ every lineament of the 
Golar System bears witness to a gradual dissipation of energy 
from some definite starting-point.’ 
But when estimates dealing with hundreds of millions of 
ears are in question, the enthusiasm of ordinary minds is apt 
to flag. Afar more interesting side of modern geology is the 
explanation which it offers of the origin of natural scenery. 
gir Archibald Geikie reserved the consideration of this, which 
he justly termed “ one of the most interesting and fascinating 
departments of geological inquiry,” for the close of his 
address. He would have done well to have remembered the 
warning of Hugh Miller,—that “it is always perilous to 
attempt connecting new associations with old scenes.” It is 
the ever-present temptation of the geologist to “get under 
the skin-deep beauty of the landscape,” and penetrate into 
regions which for our day have far less interest than the 
actual contour of the earth as we see it. The living interest 
of geology lies not so much in what the President of the 
British Association calls “‘ visions of long-lost seas and lands 
rising before us in a long-retreating vista,” and what the 
author of the Book of Job called “ waters forgotten of the 
foot, and dried up and gone away from men; paths which 
no fowl knoweth, and which the vulture’s eye hath not seen,” 
as in the cause which made this hill and that river. 
Take, for instance, the view which Cobbett saw from Hawkley 
Hanger, above Selborne :—“I pulled up my horse, and sat and 
looked ; and it was like looking from the top of a castle down 
into a sea, except that the valley was land and not water. 
From the south-east, round southward to the north-west, the 
main valley has cross-valleys running out of it, the hills on 
the sides of which are very steep, and in many parts covered 
with wood. The hills which form these cross-valleys run out 
into the main valley, like piers into the sea. The ends of these 
promontories are nearly perpendicular, and their tops so high 
in the air, that you cannot look at the village below without a 
feeling of apprehension. The leaves are all off, the hop-poles 
are in stack, the fields have little verdure. But while the spot 
is beautiful beyond description even now, I must leave 
to imagination to suppose what it is when the trees 
and hangers and hedges are in leaf, the corn waving, 
the meadows bright, the hops upon the poles.” Cobbett 
does not sneer at the surface beauty of the landscape for 
being “skin-deep;” but he does show a strong feeling for 
the form of the hills and valleys; and his very words 
seem to invite some explanation of that form. That feeling 
isavery general one in face of picturesque natural scenery, 
and for much of its variety geologists can now offer an ex- 
planation. English scenery—the familiar contour of the 
valleysand hills of our Home Counties—is almost entirely the 
work of rivers and rain. These tools are at work everywhere; 
the characteristic differences of scenery are due mainly to the 
material on which they work. The soft, rounded outlines of 
the chalk hills are due to the uniform decay of a homogeneous 
substance exposed to rain above and to collected waters be- 
neath. The water which dissolves and wastes away the sur- 
face, also sinks into the chalk, and there dissolves it from 
below, forming the hollow “ punch-bowls” and combs so com- 
monin the Downs. The surface decay of gravel and sandstone 
'S more rugged and partial, giving to the Surrey hills their 
broken faces and abrupt, precipitous sides. Other natural 
features seem uniform in all but the most rugged districts. 
Pair, level meads fringe all rivers alike, except the hill-streams 
of the stony uplands. They form the natural and appropriate 
ccompaniment of river scenery. To the geologist, they seem 
also its necessary accompaniment. For when the stream rises in 
flood and overflows its banks, the current, as it slackens in pro- 
Portion to its overflow, deposits the mud and earth whichit bears. 
Where the flood is deepest, there the more earth falls ; where 
shallowest, there is the least deposit. So that in time, however 
shelving the surface on which the flood-water lies, its tendency 


for recent con 


is to make a level mead. In the limestone and marble districts, 
the rivers take to themselves chisels and hammers fit for the 
substance on which they have to work. In the Yorkshire 
dales, the process which cut out the rugged sides of the lime- 
stone hills may be read in the bed of every tiny beck which 
flows into the main stream. The round boulders, reduced to 
half the “ weight ” when carried in the water, are dashed against 
the sides, and cut out thousands of chips as if with a rounded 
gouge, or scoop holes like augurs, as the water spins them 
round in rock as hard as these primitive tools. In Scotland, 
especially in the Highlands, where natural scenery exists on 
a bolder and more imposing scale, the same processes and the 
same tools are at work. But to these must be added the work 
of prolonged frost and snow on the high mountains, and the 
work performed by vanished glaciers, the demolition of the 
ancient forests, and the drainage of the fens and peat-mosses. 
With the exception of the glaciers, all these agents may still 
be observed, and the agreement in detail of their several pro- 
cesses watched and compared. Some such knowledge seems 
now a necessary acquirement for the lover of natural scenery 
unless he is prepared to regard the contour of the landscape 
as sufficient in itself, and to be accepted like the shapes and 
colours of clouds, as in the main fantastic, and without 
reference to the past or future. 


DREAMS. 


i R. FREDERICK GREENWOOD’S very able and 

interesting paper on “Imagination in Dreams,” in 
the current number of the Contemporary Review, is all the 
more valuable as an essay towards the elucidation of dream- 
problems because, although he visibly leans in a particular 
direction—that of ascribing a non-natural, or at least non- 
physical origin to certain dream-phenomena—he refrains 
from narrowing his-purview by the adoption of any hard-and- 
fast theory, and, indeed, clearly recognises that not only the 
character but the initial elements of different dreams are so 
irreconcilably diverse as to make it impossible for us to arrive 
at any general law under which all dream-manifestations can 
be co-ordinated. For our part, we incline to the belief that 
at all events the vast majority of dreams are built up on the 
principle of a combination or mosaic—sometimes reasonably 
coherent, oftener ludicrously otherwise—of atoms of con- 
scious or unconscious memory. (The phrase “unconscious 
memory” has a self-contradictory look, but we yse it ad- 
visedly, as conveying our meaning better than more pre- 
cisely accurate expressions.) There is no lack of evidence 
pointing to the conclusion that every visual] experience of our 
whole lives, without one exception, is permanently photo- 
graphed upon some secret retina of the mind, and at the touch 
of some chance association may at any moment, and after no 
matter how long an interval of oblivion, leap to light. The 
present writer, whose experience is doubtless far from un- 
common, recalls more than one instance of his having suddenly 
—and apparently by the merest accident—recollected some 
quite trivial cireumstance the impression of which had lain 
perdu in some impenetrable ambush of consciousness for ten 
or fifteen years; and there is absolutely no reason why any 
other forgotten experience of one’s whole lifetime should 
not similarly re-emerge into mental view. The alleged cases 
in which persons rescued from imminent death by drowning 
have beheld in one lightning-flash of retrospection their 
whole detailed past—the time-condition to which our mental 
operations are ordinarily subject being mysteriously sus- 
pended or obliterated, as in dreams it demonstrably is— 
seem fairly authentic; and, indeed, the theory that our 
minds are a palimpsest in which a billion impressions 
are superimposed, but not one erased beyond the inherent 
possibility of restoration, has commended itself to some of 
the subtlest of psychologists. Often it is some phase of 
disease—and in this connection it is pertinent to observe that 
the act of dreaming would itself appear not to be a concomi- 
tant of perfectly healthy sleep — which evokes these long-hidden 
phantoms that have hibernated in the obscurest penetralia 
of the soul. Thus, we knew an old lady who, on the eve of 
death from a protracted and painful malady, talked deliriously 
in a broad Fifeshire dialect which, living in England, she had 
involuntarily outgrown and discarded for quite fifty years, 
and which she probably could not by any effort have 





deliberately recalled with anything like accuracy or fluency 
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during sane and normal moments; and we believe such 
instances can be multiplied easily. As for the power of 
dreams to resuscitate apparently obliterated impressions, 
various instances are on record; the present writer once 
recovered in a dream, and retained after waking, a tune which 
he had for months past made numerous vain attempts to recall. 
The locale of his dream was a concert-room in which the tune 
had actually been heard. Forgotten scenes, disused habits, 
past deeds, old thoughts,—some duplicate of all these, the 
“negative,” so to speak, of each photograph, exists somewhere 
in the all-capacious storage-room of the mind; and it seems 
to be the special function of the dream-faculty to shuffle this 
pack of experiences, the forgotten and the unforgotten alike, 
and to rearrange the disconnected units with arbitrary anarchy 
of caprice, and with more than kaleidoscopic variety of recom- 
bination. Hence, of course, the grotesque juxtaposition of in- 
compatible things, which is the most familiar, though not the 
invariable, feature of dream-composition, and by which any 
head may be fitted upon anyshoulders. You happen toknowa 
Bishop whom in real life you have never seen or even imagined 
in any other attire than the austerest broadcloth and episcopal 
black hose, and whose whole appearance embodies your ideal 
of decorous gravity, and you dream of seeing him driving a 
stage-coach, and wearing a drab great-coat and a white hat; 
but the hat and coat themselves, no less than the Bishop, are 
doubtless transcripts from your experience, and the actual 
Jehu to whom they properly belong, and of whom in waking 
hours you perhaps retain no recollection, may reappear in 
some other dream, habited in full prelatic garb. Usually the 
dreamer acquiesces without a murmur in these ludicrous in- 
congruities, whence it would appear that, as a rule, our 
minds are, in fact, temporarily insane whilst in the dream- 
state; and as the converse of this thesis, Mr. Green- 
wood hazards the proposition that madness itself is but 
a perpetual dreaming. On the other hand, some dreams do 
appear intellectually coherent,—assuming, what is perhaps 
open to some doubt, that we ‘are ever really capable 
of accurately reviewing them in all their detail after 
awaking; and this is why it is apparently so impossible to 
find any theory that will embrace the whole field of dream- 
phenomena, and reduce them to intelligible unity of cause. 
Mr. Greenwood in one passage falls back upon the idea of 
mental duality, and this seems to derive some conjectural 
support from the familiar experience of dreaming and know- 
ing that we dream, as though one half of the mind watched 
the other half from a more or less external and separate 
standing-ground. But this is one of the by-phenomena which 
do not advance us far towards a general theory. 


The most remarkable of all the examples Mr. Greenwood 
adduces are those of what he styles “ the proleptic dream.” We 
have not space to discuss the particular instances he gives 
from his own experience; but they are excessively curious, 
and suggest a world of speculation and surmise. Briefly, 
they may be summarised thus: you dream of the occurrence of 
a certain incident which strikes you as singular and inex- 
plicable, but which is presently explained in the course of the 
same dream by a sequence of other incidents following 
each other like the successive stages of the unravelment 
of a mystery-plot in a story of Wilkie Collins’s or 
Edgar Poe’s, the astounding and incomprehensible thing 
about it being this,—that, assuming you to be the inventor of 
your own dream, you must, before the occurrence of incident 
No. 1, have already conceived and arranged the whole sequence 
of incidents of which you have nevertheless no conscious 
premonition. Bewildering as it seems, there is no resisting 
this conclusion from Mr. Greenwood’s facts ; and the present 
writer remembers to have had one experience essentially 
analogous to Mr. Greenwood’s, and which was, briefly, as 
follows. He dreamt that he put a question to another person 
in the form of a request for certain information, and received 
a different reply from what he could have anticipated, the 
reply taking the form of an intelligent correction of his own 
error as implied in his query,—the mysterious thing being 
that he was enlightened by “his own creature,” to borrow a 
phrase of Mr. Greenwood’s, his “creature” giving him in- 
formation which he received as an acquisition of new know- 
ledge, but of which, apparently, he must nevertheless have 
been possessed at that antecedent point of time when he framed 
his own question ; for his power of conceiving the question itself 
implied his unconscious forecast of the reply, which yet came 





upon him as a surprise. Is it another case of duplex mj 
one half of the mind conveying to the other half informant” 
with which the latter was previously unsupplied? But the 
present writer has had another private experience, if Poseil 
still more extraordinary. He was staying in a smal] coun’ . 
house; his bedroom was immediately above a drawing-room 
in which was a piano; and another inmate of the henmnine 
a lady who was an amateur pianist. About 8 o’clock 
morning, he dreamt he was in the garden, where he ‘ia 
sently joined by this lady, and together they at once enterej 
the house, when the lady, proceeding to the piano, gat down 
and began playing Weber’s well-known polacca in E, which 
commences with a trill or shake. He therenpon awoke, to fing 
that the lady was actually at the piano below, that she wag 
just commencing Weber’s polacca, and that the trill, which 
occupies perhaps a fraction over a second in execution, wag 
just being played. Now, the amazing, not to say staggering 
feature of the thing is this: that the incident which in the 
dream was antecedent to the playing of the polacca—viz,, the 
walk from the garden to the drawing-room—must in reality 
have been invented by the dreamer’s mind after the acta) 
first note of the music had been struck, and invented for the 
purpose of leading up to that music! Mr. Greenwood wij 
probably agree with us that this is, in a certain sense, an even 
more complex case than those of prolepsy. It seems to imply 
that the dreaming mind can not only annihilate the time.oon. 
dition of events, as we apprehend it in waking experience, but 
can also invert or dislocate their time-sequence in a manner 
which the wide-awake intellect is powerless to understand or 
to conceive. Truly, “such stuff as dreams are made of” jgg 
material which we have yet to analyse. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MAORI OF TO-DAY. 

Two very interesting bits of information have within the last 
few months been received in this country from New Zealand, 
One is to the effect that: the Department for Native Affairs 
has been abolished. There is no longer a Native Minister, 
The other intelligence is still more satisfactory. Tawhiao 
(wheeow)—the chief popularly known as the Maori King— 
has consented to receive a pension of £250 a year from the 
Government, renouncing, as conditions of his doing s0, all 
claims to the so-called native sovereignty, and promising to 
desist from all opposition to the administration of native affairs 
by the Government of the day. The two statements are signi- 
ficant of the great change which has gradually come over the 
relations between the aborigines and the Pakeha (English) 
settlers and rulers. There is now not even the appearance of 
diversity of interest between the two peoples. The conquerors 
and the conquered now live side by side, having but one 
Sovereign, but one law, and but one common aim,—the develop- 
ment of the wonderful country in which their lot is so happily 
cast. 





At such a juncture in the progress of the country, it will 
not perhaps be without interest to recall for the readersof 
the Spectator some of the characteristics of this courteous, 
frank, and independent people. It is more than twenty years 
ago since I met Te Rauparaha on board a steamer between 
Wellington and Nelson. He was the son of a notorious 
cannibal; yet he was the very pink of courtesy. True, he 
had become a Christian, and had been to England, where he 
had been presented to the Queen. But these two circum 
stances had had very little to do with his dignified bearing, 
and his cordial and constant consideration for others. This 
high-bred feeling is general, certainly amongst the Maoris of 
any rank at all. If the Hindoo is said to be a born gentlemat, 
the aboriginals of New Zealand may fully claim the sametitle. 
Yet the deference of the Maori, while it springs from inherent 
feeling, or from sincere respect, is as far as possible removed 
from cringing servility. That manly self-respect which 
Scott found, and liked, in many of the peasants of Scot 
land, is seen in the New Zealand chiefs to perfection. 
The late Governor, Lord Onslow, just before resignilg 
his post, paid this people the very great compliment of 
giving the name Huia to his son born in the Colony. The 
native chief at Otaki was greatly pleased with the request 
of the Governor, but as a condition of yielding to it, the chief 
asked that the ceremony of initiation might be properly pe 
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dat Otaki, in the presence of his tribe, and with the usual 
= ceremonies. Compliment was met and answered by 
yore ea No dignity was lost, not even when the cere- 
—_ ete concluded by the Hon. Huia Onslow and the 
0rd chief, following the national custom, rubbed their 
Oe ager. On this occasion, also, the late Governor 
roe what admirable talkers these Maoris are. The lan- 
od having few harsh consonants, and the vowels being 
lends itself, no doubt, to impressive eloquence. The 
etaphorical style also adds to its charm. The element of 
sae again, is by no means absent. Add to these features 
of Maori oratory the gift of fluency, the force of earnestness, 
and the salt of common-sense, and the standard of public 
speaking amongst New Zealanders is one that commands 
respect ; while to those who can follow the language, there 
is keen enjoyment as well. Nothing can well exceed the 
heartiness of Maori hospitality. From the moment you cross 
his threshold to the moment you leave it, he is as assiduous 
jn his attention as if he were an English country squire. 
This is in private; on the frequent occasions when tribe 
entertains tribe, or on the rarer ones when they entertain the 
Governor, the preparations are always made on a large scale, 
and the festivities conducted with lavish prodigality. Itadds 
very much to the fitness of things, though to new-comers it is 
sometimes a surprise, to find the majority of the Maoris 
clothed in European dress. I have many times seen a Maori 
gentleman driving into Christchurch sitting in his dog-cart 
and dressed in his frock-coat, stand-up white collar, and tall 
silk hat, his wife not to be distinguished from a European 
lady except by her darker face and larger features. 


But alongside of so much that is excellent, it would be 
strange indeed if there were no defect. There is. The 
average Maori is indolent. He will not take to a steady, 
regular farming life. In occupations where a spurt has to be 
made, as in sheep-shearing, for instance, the able-bodied 
Maori is superior to an Englishman. He is quicker at the 
work, and he can keep longer at it—for the time. He 
knows that the four months’ toil will produce enough to 
keep him the remaining part of the year. A true story is told 
how Bishop Selwyn once had to threaten to punish a native ser- 
yant for laziness. The two were going down the River Waikato, 
when the Maori left off paddling the canoe, at the same time 
muttering in Maori that if Selwyn were not a Bishop, he 
would—well, “go for him.” In a moment, the Bishop told 
the man to turn the canoe ashore, where, stripping himself of 
everything episcopal, he said, pointing to his robes, &c.: “The 
Bishop lies there; the man is here; I am quite ready,—come 
on.” The Maori declined the combat, and resumed his place 
in the boat without another murmur. There are two causes 
which contribute to the indolence of the Maori. Taken asa 
whole, the race is now well off. The land belonging to each 
tribe is very extensive. It is carefully reserved for them. It 
‘ean now only be sold through the properly constituted Land 
Courts; the rents are protected by the same laws which guard 
an Englishman’s property. Each man in the tribe receives 
his due proportion of this rent. Then, where the lands are 
worked in common, there are always found some who shirk 
their share of toil. Nevertheless, the tribe, through a 
strained sense of hospitality, allows these drones their 
share of food, drink, and clothing; and the idleness which is a 
curse to the man and a loss to the tribe, is lamely encouraged 
instead of being sternly suppressed. To the vice of indolence, 
afew years ago an observer would have undoubtedly added 
‘the vice of drunkenness. It brings the blush to our cheek to 
know that our own fellow-countrymen led these Maoris into 
that horrible habit. But a change for the better has taken 
Place, both in the conduct of English and Maoris alike. 
Young New Zealand, in both senses, is decidedly sober. And 
‘80 strongly are the Maoris convinced of the harmfulness of 
strong drink, that in certain districts—notably in the King 
Country, lately thrown open for selection—it is strictly for- 
bidden. No publican’s licence is to be granted. 

In my travels amongst the Maoris, I was much struck with 
the efficieney of their schools. The Government has spared 
nO pains to give the native population a good, sound, practical 
education. The native parents are much more eager than 
they were to have their children properly educated. Though 
mM many instances Maoris and Europeans are educated 
together, and the former need not be ashamed of being com- 
Pared with the latter, yet Maoris prefer to have schools of 





their own. The Government gratifies the wish as much as 
possible. English married teachers are provided for them, 
and there is an able inspector set apart for the examination 
of their schools. A special text-book has been prepared for 
these native schools, called “Health for the Maori.” Besides 
the elementary schools, there are superior schools into which 
successful Maori scholars are received, and in which they have 
all the comforts of a home, while carrying forward their 
education to a higher level. Looked at from every point of 
view, it must be said that the two thousand Maori children 
are receiving the best care and attention that can be bestowed 
upon them by the Education Department of New Zealand. 
In these educational advantages, aided and supplemented by 
Christian ministrations, we may look for the main causes by 
which this interesting people will be preserved. War, both 
amongst themselves and between them and Europeans, has 
now ceased to thin their ranks. The transition from the 
quasi-nakedness of savagery to the decent clothing of civilisa- 
tion, is almost completed. This period of change has been 
particularly destructive to the race. That these destroying 
influences have done their worst, and have practically ceased 
to operate, is proved by the latest statistics collected and 
published by the Registrar-General of the Colony. The pre- 
vious constantly diminishing number has been turned into a 
slightly increasing one. If to this fact we add the admittedly 
improved habits of the people, and the special care taken 
to teach the laws of health to the rising generation, we 
shall reach the reasonable conviction that, unlike the fast- 
diminishing aboriginals in Australia, or the already extinct 
aborigines of Tasmania, the original natives of New Zealand are 
destined to survive, and, with their English rulers and eduea- 
tors, to divide and enjoy the fair and fruitful land which has 
been aptly named “ The Britain of the South.” he 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE SOCIAL LEGISLATION OF THE TORIES. 

(To THe Epiror oF THE “SpEcraTor.’’] 
Sir,—One day last week I was thrown by chance into a 
company of six or seven politicians, who were discussing the 
late Election, and the methods of the candidates and their 
agents. They seemed all toagree that there had been more 
misrepresentation and suppression of truth than ever before. 
They were all strangers to me, and, so fare*as I could 
judge, moderate and sensible men; at any rate, only 
one of them professed himself a party man, and he was 
a Tory. He, while warmly defending the actions and 
speeches of the Tories in general, made an exeeption (which 
he deplored) in the case of Mr. Balfour’s contention that 
Tory Governments and M.P.’s had done more for social 
reform than the Liberals. This he characterised as “ nearly 
as bad as anything the Radicals had been telling the 
agricultural labourer.” I happen to have had an intimate 
knowledge of one important branch of social legislation,—that 
of the Industrial and Provident Societies’ Acts, under which 
the 1,500 Co-operative Societies are registered, which by the 
last returns, for 1891, numbered 1,056,152 members, and made 
£4,070,281 profits. I detailed my experience to my casual 
companions, who admitted that it went a long way towards 
justifying Mr. Balfour; but, as their previous opinion may 
probably be shared by many in other parts of the country, 
perhaps you will allow me to repeat my experience in your 
columns. 

Up to 1852, associations of poor persons carrying on any 
“Jabour, trade, or handicraft” were outside the law. They 
could only register under the Friendly Societies’ Acts, which 
gave no protection to their funds, and no powers of suing or 
otherwise acting in their corporate capacity. In that year the 
first Industrial and Provident Societies’ Act was passed, 
giving them a legal status. This Act, known as their Magna 
Charta by Co-operators, was brought in by Messrs. Slaney, 
Sotheron, and Tuffnall, all Tories, who received cordial help 
from three members of Lord Derby’s Government (then in 
power), Mr. Walpole, Mr. Henley, and Lord John Manners. 
Iwas one of the promoters, so can speak confidently as to 
the fact. 

Ten years later, in 1862, the next Industrial Act was passed, 
giving powers of nomination to members, and in other ways 
consolidating and extending the law. This Bill was again 
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brought in by Messrs. Slaney and Sotheron, and received the 
ready help of Sir George Grey, the Home Secretary in Lord 
Palmerston’s Government. 

The next Act was passed in 1867, by which power was given 
to any registered Society to hold shares, in its corporate 
capacity, in any other registered Society, and the law as to 
frauds, and disputes between members, was amended. I was 
then in Parliament, and had charge of this Bill, and found the 
Conservative Home Secretary, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, so ready 
to help me, that I only got one other name to back the Bill, 
—that of Mr. Bright—and it became law without taking up 
two minutes of the time of the House of Commons. 

Again, in 1871, I had charge of the Bill which became law 
in that Session as 34-5 Vict., c. 80,and which gave the Societies 
powers of dealing with land. The attention of both sides had 
now been aroused, and two Liberals and two Conservatives 
backed the Bill,—viz., Mr. Walter Morrison and Mr. T. Brassey, 
Liberals; and Sir C. Adderley and the late Mr. W. H. Smith, 
Conservatives. Again there was no difficulty with the Home 
Office, Lord Aberdare being Home Secretary; and the Bill 
was read a third time and passed without debate, being 
piloted through the House of Lords by Lord Ripon. 

These facts undoubtedly prove that, so far as this important 
branch of social reform and legislation goes, Mr. Balfour 
was justified in his statement; for, while both sides did well, 
the balance of help given inside Parliament inclines decidedly 
to the Tory side. 

In the case of another branch of social legislation, that 
legalising and regulating Trade-Unions, the same balance, I 
think, holds. Isat on both the Royal Commissions on Trade- 
Unions, upon whose reports the Acts now in force were 
passed. The first was appointed by Mr. Gathorne Hardy, 
Home Secretary, in 1868; the second, in 1875, by Lord Cross 
as Home Secretary. On the first, and much the most im- 
portant, the Trade-Unionists were ably represented by Mr. 
F. Harrison, whose chief—perhaps not antagonists, but strict 
scrutineers, were Mr. Roebuck and Sir D. Gooch; while from 
two Tories, Lords Lichfield and Elcho, he received material 
help in the long discussions. Here again, on looking back, I 
am inclined to think that if either side could claim the greater 
share of credit for the excellent legislation on Trade-Unions, 
it would not be the Liberals. 

I will not speak of the earlier Factory and other Acts, as I 
had nothing to do with them; but I believe Lord Shaftesbury’s 
was the chief influence which carried them, and he, again, was 
a Tory, so far as he could be said to belong to any party. I 
wish I could honestly say that the greater share of credit 
belonged to the other side, to which I always belonged in those 
days; but the facts are as I have stated them, and in my 
judgment bear out Mr. Balfour’s conclusion. Indeed, I have 
long been of opinion that, so far as social legislation is con- 
cerned, both the old Liberals, and those who now usurp that 
name, have generally wasted their strength in tinkering at the 
machinery by which it is to be carried—shorter Parliaments, 
paid Members, “ One man, one vote,” &c.—whereas the Tories, 
while generally opposing alterations in the machinery, have, 
in their stolid fashion, used it as it stood, with considerable 
success in improving the conditions of life for the poorer 
classes of our people.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Chester, July 30th. Tuomas HuGHEs. 






























































JESUITRY IN POLITICS. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”’ | 
S1zr,—The complaints of Lord Salisbury, on which you 
comment in your issue of July 30th, are not confined to the 
Tories. Most of the Liberal Unionists of my acquaintance 
indulge in them too. And no wonder. First, as regards the 
Tithe Act. According to your article, landlords are not a 
penny the poorer by the Act, for the tenant who has contracted 
to pay the tithe is bound for the term of his lease to pay the 
same amount to the landlord in the shape of additional rent. 
Before the Act, however, the tenant was bound to pay the 
tithe to the titheowner, and yet, I believe, there was some loss. 
The legal right to money is not exactly equivalent to the pay- 
ment of money. But this is not the worst. Just reflect for a 
moment on the sheer madness of compelling landlords, more 
particularly Nonconformist landlords, to incur the hatred of 
their tenants, in their new capacity of bum-bailiffs, and to get 
in Church rents once or twice a year at their own expense in ad- 





dition to their own risk. Almost everywhere int 
Act is regarded as the distinct sii of the ope on 
in the interests of one party to it alone, and that the PR 
party. Whatever Churchmen may think, it has undoubted’ 
sounded the death-knell of the Establishment in Wales. A: 4 
whatever statesmen may think, it may possibly lead to th 
disintegration of the United Kingdom. Then, a : 
regards the Land-Purchase Act (Ireland), the Free Edueatio 
Act, and the Small Holdings Act. Well knowing ng 
measures to be highly obnoxious, not only to all the Con. 
servatives who had constantly denounced them, but also to. 
all the Liberal Unionists who were in open revolt against the 
Sequahs of politics, Lord Salisbury’s Government, under the 
influence of Mr. Chamberlain, at once proceeded to pass them 
without believing in them themselves, in the vain hope of 
dishing their opponents. Could anything be either more unwise 
or more immoral? When you contend as you do, that the 
Conservative pot is not so black as the Radical kettle, self. 
respecting electors fail to follow you. In their humble 
judgment, the line of demarcation between parties should be 
between the bad and the good, and not between the bad anj 
the very bad. And give them all the world, they will not 
touch pitch. Apologists of the Government may ask me, what 
could Lord Salisbury do? Seeing that he was placed in power 
to maintain the Union, instead of utilising his hybrid majority 
to advance sectional interests in questionable ways, he might, 
for example, have constituted equal electoral districts, haye 
introduced the Referendum, and have withdrawn the excep. 
tional privileges of illiterate voters. He has fallen, if I may 
say so, through forgetfulness of Polonius’s memorable 
warning :— 
“This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., SHROPSHIRE, 


gain, ag 


[Our correspondeat is ignorant of the facts of politics, 
Nothing is more certain than that the Tory supporters of the 
Government, especially those representing the counties, 
pressed the Free Education Bill and the Small Holdings Bil! 
most eagerly on the Government.—ED. Spectator.] 





SORTES LECKYAN. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—It is strange that your correspondent, “ Y.,” does not 
perceive that it is he, and not I, who has fitted Mr. Lecky’s 
cap upon the heads of the Gladstonian leaders. It is quite 
true that in a passage containing a long list of questionable 
political practices, Mr. Lecky illustrates one of these bya 
clear allusion to Mr. Gladstone. But it is equally certain 
that the bribery of classes there referred to, might just as 
well have been illustrated from half-a-dozen other sources. 
The very number of the Spectator in which “ Y.’s” letter 
appeared, furnished timely proof of the fact. For it appears, 
from evidence there given, that the bribe of the “ cheap loaf” 
during the recent elections was impartially used by both 
parties, and that such procedure points very well the moral 
of Mr. Lecky’s much-needed warning. 

I think, therefore, that “ Y.’s” political friends—for I infer 
him to be a Gladstonian—will hardly thank him for so hastily 
assuming that Mr. Lecky’s lofty and statesmanlike words were 
directed against one particular party. And 1am even more sure 
that right-minded men of all parties will resent his dragging in 
allusions to Mr. Lecky’s religious opinions for the purpose of 
discrediting his political judgments.—I am, Sir, Xc., 





THE EAST WILTS ELECTION. 
(To tHE EpITOR OF THE “ SpxEcTaATOR.”’ | 

S1r,—It was scarcely necessary for the Chairman of the East 
Wilts Liberal Association to ask what the Spectator thinks of 
one of the misleading posters issued on behalf of Mr. Long. 
But it is a comparatively small matter what statements are 
put forward by supporters of either Mr. Long or Mr. Hob- 
house. The really deplorable thing is when candidates them- 
selves degrade the character of the House of Commons by 
grossly deceiving voters whose ignorance is equal to their 
credulity. 

I have before me a copy of the Marlborough Times of 
July 2nd, in which there is a correspondence between Mr. 
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a 
Hobhouse and Mr. Long, and in which Mr. Hobhouse admits 
the correctness of a speech of his in which the following 
words occur :—“ If they wanted the price of bread to go back 
to3s.or 4s. a gallon, let them go and vote for the Tory Party.” 
Comment is needless ; epithets superfluous. Is it possible 
that any man, of any shade of politics, not blinded by party 
spirit, can approve of such language, addressed to ‘‘a large 
audience of labourers from a waggonette” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Atheneum Club, August 3rd. | JOSCELINE COURTENAY. 





PIGEON-SHOOTING IN EGYPT. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ | 
Sir,—Nearly all the villages and esbahs in Egypt possess 
large pigeon-houses, the birds being encouraged for the sake 
of their guano, though their depredations among the crops 
have been estimated to largely counterbalance their value, and 
cause a heavy annual loss. 

Ishould like to point out that “Fair Play ” is mistaken in 
thinking all pigeons are the property of the fellaheen ; there 
are large flocks of “blue rocks,” called by the natives “ God’s 
birds,” belonging to no one, dispersed over the cultivated 
tracks that line the Nile, affording excellent sport. I have 
recently returned from the Fayoum, where thousands fly 
about, and on more than one occasion the leading villagers 
have acted as guides, and I, and others I know of, have been 
thanked for saving the dhourra, or wheat, from further loss. 
Of course every care should be taken not to tread down the 
crops, never to shoot doves or fire near a village; a good 
shikarri is needed, and the fellaheen should be treated fairly. 
When these rules are observed, no friction ever arises, and 
much excellent sport can be obtained.—I am, Sir, &ce., 





DR. ARBUTHNOT’S WIFE. 
[To ruse Eprror or THE “‘ SpgcraTor,” | 

Sir,—The writer of the article on Dr. Arbuthnot in the 
Spectator of July 30th, has spoken in so kindly a manner 
both of Arbuthnot and of his biographer, that I am loth to 
cavil at anything he says; but is it not rather hard upon Mrs. 
Arbuthnot to suggest the assertion that Arbuthnot doubtless 
had a happy married life, “seems to be a little hazardous,” 
because we know practically nothing of her? Any rashness 
on my part consisted rather in underestimating our know- 
ledge of the lady. Mrs. Arbuthnot was on very friendly terms 
with Pope and with Swift, to whom on one occasion she sent 
her “kind love and service,” with a wish that he was well 
married. But it is as the mother of Arbuthnot’s children 
that we best know her; and the love those children felt 
towards their father and towards each other is a tolerably 
sure indication of the happy married life of their parents. 
Mrs. Arbuthnot was in all probability a Scotchwoman, who 
was concerned chiefly with her “ bairns,” and went little into 
society; while Arbuthnot, being a Scotchman, would in- 
stinctively say little of those who were dearest to him —Iam, 
Sir, Xc., G. A. AITKEN. 





NORFOLK “ DISAPPOINTMENT.” 
{To THe EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The use of the word “disappointment” in Norfolk 
to express agreeable surprise, as stated by your correspondent 
in the Spectator of July 30th, may perhaps throw light 
upon a popular utterance which, when the ordinary meaning 
attaches to the word “ disappoints,” is so repugnant to our 
religious feeling, that we cannot but wonder how it originated. 
The utterance in question is as follows:.“ Man appoints, 
God disappoints.” This saying, were the word “ disappoints ” 
employed in the Norfolk sense, instead of being the expression 
of almost cynical despair, might be regarded as the joyful 
recognition of the fact that, at times, human efforts are 
crowned with a measure of success so far transcending expec- 
tation, that it can only be attributed to the overruling agency 
of supernal power. It would be interesting to know whether 
the saying quoted above originated in Norfolk, and whether, 
in that case, it would bear the suggested interpretation, which 
I should rejoice to see substituted for that which ordinarily 
attaches to the words.—I am, Sir, &c., S. A. 

[We always supposed “ Man appoints, and God disappoints,” 
to be a blundering translation of “ L’homme propose, Dieu 
dispose.” Atany rate, the vulgar use of “ disappoints ” in the 
phrase is assuredly not the Norfolk one.—Eb. Spectator. | 








FALSE POLITENESS. 
[To THe Evitor or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
£1r,—“ The true secret of politeness,” says the Spectator, 
“is to describe people as they like to be described.” But may 
not the liking be a weak and unworthy one, not good to be 
encouraged? In the case of the shopmen, would it be the 
manliest among them who would most care to be described as 
“that gentleman”? Only yesterday I heard of a lady who, 
after much difficulty in securing supplies of certain delicate 
pieces (for an invalid husband) addressed the order-notes to 
her butcher as “Esq.,” and thenceforward found all easy. 
Years ago, at Cambridge, under the hands of the college hair- 
dresser, at the time of an agricultural meeting, I was led 
somehow to ask whether the visitors did not demur to his 
charges. “Oh, no!” was the answer ; “ when they ask, I say, 
‘Gentlemen, a shilling; farmers, sixpence,’ and they pay the 
shilling.” A domestic servant, for whom I had the truest 
regard and respect, did not increase those feelings when once 
I chanced to see that, in face of a “Servants, fourpence,” she 
paid her sixpence. On the other hand, my respect would at 
once have risen for the hearty old soul who, when his atten- 
tion was called to a “Gentlemen not to smoke abaft this 
board,” made answer: “ Heaven help you, that don’t mean 
me! You can’t nohow make a gentleman out of me.” They 
who have a proper pride in their own position are proud of its 
marks and badges. The shopkeeper who calls his shop his 
“place of business” is ashamed of shopkeeping. It is a 
manly rebuke which is administered by George Heriot, in “ The 
Fortunes of Nigel,” to the “London ’prentice bold” who, 
instead of his proper “ Clubs and handbats,” swells into, “ If 
need be, we have swords, as well as the Templars.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., F. W. Harper, ex-Vicar of Selby. 
THE ETIQUETTE OF SALUTATION. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—I take it that the connection between a master and his 
maid-servant is of the parental kind, and that his method of 
casual recognition out of doors should be governed by the 
natural grace with which a father would, under similar cir- 
cumstances, greet his daughter. There would be no hat- 
lifting, but a pleased recognition at seeing out of doors a face 
connected with the sanctities of the home life. There are few 
things in a small way which would increase more the general 
happiness of the world than a greater freedom in expressing 
our real care and affection for those whom we employ; they 
quite expect often not to be recognised; they often perhaps 
would not resent the cold stare; but a warmer greeting makes 
them happy, and deepens that attachment which still so con- 
stantly exists between servants and their masters.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. ANDREWES REEVE. 
The Vicarage, St. Just, R.S.O., Cornwall, August Ist. 








POETRY. 
cin 
THE SEA-SONG. 
THERR is no song unto the sea unknown. 
With wild dance-melodies and laughter low, 
Its happy ripples frolic to and fro ; 
With passionate love-lays breathed in undertone, 
It woos the quiet night; with wailing moan, 
It sobs to clouded skies its tale of woe; 
With triumph-song as o’er some vanquished foe, 
It passes on with foamy locks wind-blown. 


And dirges to the dying ear it brings, 
And requiems chanted soft of waves that weep, 
And strange dead-marches, as with muffled drums, 
It beats on lonely shores; and when night comes, 
A tender, crooning lullaby it sings, 
Rocking its own unto eternal sleep. 
M. C. GILLINeTON. 


BOOKS. 


——.——— 
ADDISON.* 
“Every schoolboy,” to use Lord Macaulay’s phrase, has, 
he would like to think, read his essay on Addison, which is 
exhaustive in its information as in its abundant praise. Every 











* Essays of Joseph Addison. Ohosen and Edited by J. R. Green, M.A., LL.D. 
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virtue under heaven, literary and personal, is attributed to 
him, and if we wish to find anything more vivid than 
Addison’s best portraits, we must go, Lord Macaulay says, 
either to Shakespeare or Cervantes. His grace, his nobleness, 
his moral purity “reformed his century;” his jests are 
“sparkling foam” and “draughts of nectar,” &c. This 
modern Spectator would hardly dare to criticise its great fore- 
runner, were it not for some excellent sentences in which the 
editor of this little volume of selected essays gives frankly 
his opinion of their author. While acknowledging generally 
the uses of those essayists who helped to coax Queen-Anne 
society into superficial decency, Mr. Green still— 

“Cannot feel that there is anything living, anything that really 

helps or interests us to-day in the speculations of Addison. His 
religion is not our religion, for it starts from assumptions which 
we cannot grant; its conceptions, whether of God or man, strike 
us as inadequate and poor; its ideal of life has lost its charm. 
We do not care ‘to be easy here and happy afterwards” And 
grateful as we must be to Addison’s morality, yet here again we 
can but feel that his work is dead. It was far from being common- 
place to men who had left behind them ages in which morals had 
been lost in theology, and to whom the very notion of conduct 
was anew and fascinating thing; it has become commonplace to 
u3 just through its very success, through the charm it exercised 
over men for a hundred years; but still it has become common- 
place. Graceful and earnest as such speculations may be, it is 
hard to read them without a yawn.” 
In the memoir of Addison from which we quote, the good 
taste of the editor has, indeed, omitted that crowning scene of 
complacent irreverence, in which the moral teacher on his 
death-bed sent for his stepson, Lord Warwick, to show him 
“how a Christian can die.” 

The interest of his main work is, in fact, historical. The 
Spectator and Tatler, and in a less degree the Guardian and 
Freeholder, are invaluable sketches of society, as precious to 
scholars of the last century, as a volume of Punch, interleaved 
with this journal, might be one hundred and eighty years 
hence. We find fault with this selection for its want of 
dates and index. We miss the notes, biographical and 
political, of other editions of Addison’s work. In reading 
about the best of his typical portraits, we should like to know, 
for instance, that Sir Roger was first sketched by Steele; and 
the satire of The Tory Foxhunter gains salt when we find that it 
was written in 1714. Mr. Green himself confesses that 
Addison’s sermons and lectures on modish frivolities require 
‘the reader to transport himself into the “ Augustan” atmo- 
sphere, and he should assist us. Mr. Green has not included 
any specimen of the criticism of Milton and “Chevy Chase,” 
which, however obsolete, yet leaves an impression of good 
taste and sincerity that the “ humorous” papers do not 
suggest,—rather are they sly, and remind us disagreeably of 
“© Atticus,” who could 

“assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer.” 

In this small book, notwithstanding the high tone of censor- 
ship which “the great Mr. Addison ” assumed, we see too 
barely, though in a very neatly framed and ornamental mirror, 
the mean coarseness, the vulgarity and absurd assumptions, 
which narrowed horizons and clouded the heaven of wits and 
divines alike. It remains a comfort to remember that Isaac 
Newton lived at the same time, and Wesley was born into 
it, not before, indeed, his vision of truth was needed to correct 
the correctness of the wits, the platitudes of the moralists. 
It is probably a superstition of his admirers that the morals 
of “the town” were reformed by Addison. Their chief 
never had the courage or the initiative of Jeremy Collier, 
before whose fine invective even Dryden stood abashed; nor 
was it Addison, but Steele, who invented the Tatler and edited 
the Spectator, though Addison had and claimed the merit of 
their success. The orderly niceness of his humour, the 
prudent conduct of his life, and his successful moderation, 
whether in Whiggism or friendship, gained, and still gain, 
him a good-will which his greater and wittier contemporaries 
never attained. Comfortable souls liked his humour, having 
little perception that humour is the spark struck out by the 
collision in human affairs of the tragedy and comedy of life, 
of neither of which had Mr. Addison keen perception. We 
doubt if he could have appreciated Robinson Crusoe or The 
Vicar of Wakefield. Shakespeare remained almost a dead- 
letter to him; even Sir Roger de Coverley, for all his charm 
as a portrait, fails to touch any but questionable ideals. 
Addison was without passion, and was proud of it. Polite 
and virtuous gallantry represented to him love; the excellence 








~ renee 
of poetry was in its pomp; and we are almost startled, as } 
a jarring note, when he disinters “ Chevy Chase” from limbo, 

That “the style is the man,” is a profounder saying than is 
at once perceived, and in the art of language every facult: 
can be used either well or ill. No other art so differentiates 
the individual artist. His senses may be proved dull or keen 
by the variations in his perception of things; we read 
character in his choice of subjects or of words. Style suggests 
his ordinary environment not less than his habitual ideals, 
It can fix the date of his existence; it can almost suggest hig 
manners and appearance. If he have personal vanity which 
desires to shine at the cost of sincerity, or by surprises with 
which, as in our generation, authors he tries to enliven the 
dullness of too much “general knowledge,” his style will 
betray him. Of his fellow-essayists, Addison’s manner ig the 
best. This excellent Latin scholar was versed in syntax, and if 
here and there he committed a solecism, it was but as a protest 
against the formalities of the seventeenth century, If 
somewhat contemptuous, he yet wrote for women on subjects 
and in language familiar to them. And it is perhaps his most 
original trait that he was one of the first to perceive that 
women were capable of wit, sense, and morality. His lath. 
and-plaster allegories, his shallow optimism, his gossip, are 
obviously for their use. Can we believe that his account of 
“A Beau’s Head,” “A Coquette’s Heart,” could have been 
for other than his Clarinda’s or Tabitha’s eyes? His much. 
praised “ Thoughts in Westminster Abbey” are platitudes on 
the monuments of death, and we understand how little Addison 
knew of the Wise Man’s tragic pain or Hamlet’s questionings, 
The very choice of words implies an ideal, and in the finest 
writers they gain a value quite other than that of the dictionary, 
even to the eye. Associations accumulated since language 
existed, give, for instance, a value to the short word “Troy” 
that no Central African city can possess these many thousand 
years to come. Once perhaps mostly imitative, words are now 
symbolic and suggestive of all the past, noble or ignoble. The 
mere look of a word recalls a world of memories to an educated 
reader; and now, if not in his own time, many a word in 
Addison offends our taste when it is used as an ordinary expres- 
sion of his class, and not, as Shakespeare employs coarseness, to 
emphasise ignoble speech. If syntax and good sense be there, 
still it is style which gives life to them, and should acton us 
as the personality of every artist informs his work. Style alone 
expresses the emotion of the writer, and is the movement of his 
mind under the impression of what he states. It alone frees 
genius from convention in the grammatical sequence of words. 
“Toutes les grandes pensées viennent du cceur,” says Vauven- 
argues; and Addison’s style, decently unemotional as was his 
life, has few grandes pensées in its rippling flow. 

Doubtless it would have been difficult to write in really 
noble language during Addison’s most successful decade. 
The artist cannot but be affected by the fashion of his day; 
the Authorised Version of the Bible could not have been 
penned by Queen Anne’s divines, even though the seven 
patriotic Bishops of her father’s reign had helped. The 
tacit disapproval of the modern Revised Version, indeed, 
goes far to show howimportant is the art of language in itself 
Words are, in their complex meanings, probably the finest 
product of human evolution. As centuries pass, they do not 
so much follow association as they suggest it, and eo become 
a living force. Style is the conductor of this force, as far- 
reaching as human intelligence itself, and as distinct from the 
words by which it is conveyed as music is more than notation, 
or painting than pigment. It is, indeed, a far more compli- 
cated and more important medium of thought and emotion, 
because it directs human action and defines human ideals more 
immediately ; and to define ideals is the essential end of all art, 
art being the choice of means by which we express our ideals, 
mean or noble. The style is therefore the man, the product of 
his ideals, the expression of his emotions in their rise or fall, 
the index to his taste and knowledge as of the limitations of 
his genius. 

Addison was to his age, no doubt, the most useful of writers, 
and his popularity was exactly what was to be expected, when 
the London world was in the reaction from that indecency 
which was in itself a reaction from Puritan excesses. He 
dealt as they deserved with the fashions and mean ambitions 
of a people sick of heroisms whether of vice or virtue, and 
eager to excel in the “ nice conduct of a clouded cane,” and in 
all the respectabilities of a Chloe and of “the Silent Gentle- 
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man.” Addison was for his time as useful as Lord Macaulay 
would have him to be for all time; but when his enthusiastic 
admirer compares his humour to that of ; Cervantes and 
Shakespeare, we are reminded of a witty saying by a modern 
Frenchman, who remarks that Shakespeare to Addison is as 
the ocean to an aquarium. The essayist lets us see the 

tesque airs of the lobsters or the skates, now and then 
q flashing gurnet of brilliant hues crosses our vision, and 
the cod of commerce interests us in its private life, 
qhile the sea-anemone or the hippocampus amuse us as do his 
«gparks ” and modish misses. But we hear no sounds of the 
great deep, nor do we see its horizons. On the serene shallows 
of the aquarium there are no reflected lights but those of the 
best wax-candles. His colleague, Steele, has more fresh air 
about him; but Steele did not, as we think Addison did, point 
the way to Girton, while Richardson succeeded Addison as 
guide of the female pilgrimage. 

Weare not yet sure that to be Senior Wrangler is to rein- 
state Eve in Paradise ; but we think that Addison’s influence 
in the better education of women still exists, and is more im- 
portant than is his influence in style or incriticism. Addison 
and tea for breakfast quickened the average woman’s wits for 
the first time in England, and she has bettered her instruction ; 
and now we doubt if she would take even style, still less 
criticism, morals, or dogma, from the great King of Will’s 
and Button’s coffee-houses, Right Honourable Secretary of 
State, and pedagogue of all lesser writers during his century. 





AUNT ANNE#* 


Mrs. CLIFFORD has achieved a success of a very unusual and 
remarkable kind in this book. She has had the extreme 
daring to take for the subject of her story the romance of 
an old woman, and to fill her canvas with this one figure, in 
which there are none of the conventional claims upon our 
interest, and which could so easily have been made ridiculous 
or tedious. It is not a piece of work which we should have 
expected from her hands, though, indeed, her first book, the 
much-discussed and painful if powerful story, Mrs. Keith’s 
Crime, showed her capacity for perceiving other interests and 
other passions in life beside those of the perennial love-story. 
This, however, is so much bolder even than that, that it is, 
after a fashion, a love-story, though the heroine is so unlike 
the usual heroine. An old woman is not generally considered 
an attractive object. Neither in life nor in fiction is common 
opinion very favourable to her. She can be, at her best, the 
providence of a pair of young people whose happiness may be 
brought about by her means, or the protector of the maiden 
young and fair whose adventures are the general motif of 
fiction, or a comical but kindly personage in the background 
fulfilling something of the duty of a Greek chorus. This is 
about the utmost which any good-humoured novelist has been 
able to do with her. We know, on the other hand, Lady 
Kew and her sisterhood whose figures are not unfamiliar, 
the dreadful yet amusing, all-experienced old women of 
society whose knowledge and cleverness are diabolical. 
Aunt Anne has nothing to do with any of these types: 
She is an old woman who is not a type but an in- 
dividual, a curious, delicate, real being, who is presented 
to us in a light often comic yet always tender, at once 
humorous and tragical. She is always in the front of the 
action, but we are never weary of her, nor feel the slightest 
wish to push her out of her place in order to follow the pro- 
gress of the story, as is so often the case with the elaborate 
working-out of an unusual character in fiction. Indeed, 
it is of the ordinary young people that we get tired, and 
the scenes which occur without the presence of Aunt Anne 
are apt to grow wearisome. We know all about the pleasant 
young pair who are so happy together, and whose minds 
are so much exercised by the first wayward appearances and 
the singular peculiarities of the old lady: but she and her 
treatment are quite original and new. She is often langh- 
able, but always touching; her little figure is full of an 
old-fashioned grace, though grace combined with oddity; 
her sense of her “position,” her susceptibilities in that 
respect, her boundless generosity, though sometimes exercised 
at the cost of those whom she is so anxious to make happy, 
are always delightful. Indeed, we do not know when we have 
met with a more living and recognisable, as well as attractive, 
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personage in fiction. This is a great deal to say of any woman 
in a novel, even if she were fair and young, and surrounded 
by all the charms of romance. Aunt Anne, on the contrary, 
is old; she is full of old-fashioned sentiment; we are not told 
that she has any remains of beauty ; and she does the thing of 
all others which calls forth every man’s ridicule and every 
woman’s ire,—she falls in love with and marries, at sixty, a 
young man. Yet this foolish old lady is never ridiculous, and 
inspires the reader with an interest and sympathy which 
never flag, though the author does not spare us one of her 
weaknesses, from the left eye which winks unconsciously with 
a nervous affection, to her mania for giving presents. When 
she appears at her nephew’s party in the beautiful dress in 
which she is so dignified and impressive, but for which she- 
has no means and not any particular intention of paying, 
our feelings are mingled and full of perplexity, as were those 
of the young lady of the house; but we are incapable of being 
angry with Aunt Anne. The next best thing in the book to 
this happy conception is the state of mind of that young lady, 
Aunt Anne’s niece by marriage, at the head of a young 
ménage, and very anxious in her efforts to make both ends 
meet, whose feelings of consternation, dismay, sympathy, and 
affection, her helpless endeavours to bring the old lady toa 
sense of responsibility, and her compunction when she has 
offended the susceptible pride of a person so full of innate 
dignity and self-respect, give her a certain interest, though 
she is perhaps a little commonplace in herself. Florence 
cannot, any more than the reader, be angry with Aunt 
Anne; but the old lady’s princely ideas of expenditure, 
and her lofty yet gentle indifference to the payment 
of her bills, keep the young woman, who is accustomed 
to balance her affairs rigidly to a penny, in a condition 
of puzzlement and half-indignant helplessness which is 
extremely natural and amusing. The story is genteel comedy 
of a delicate description up to a certain point. Then it 
changes, and becomes domestic tragedy, admirably managed up 
to the final catastrophe. The postscriptal chapter might have 
been spared. One cannot help feeling that, when Aunt Anne 
drops upon the hearthrug before the fire, “a miserable heap,” 
with all the little fabric of lies in which she had believed, 
fallen and crumbling about her, it would have been best in 
art to let the curtain drop and leave her there, her little 
tragi-comedy over, and all her trouble and foolishness, and 
visionary antiquated romance. But the public, which claims 
a distinct ending, will no doubt prefer the postscript and its 
poetic justice. 

This is Aunt Anne as she first appears upon the scene :— 

« Aunt Anne was slight and old, nearly sixty perhaps. All over 
her face there were little lines that crossed and re-crossed, and 
branched off in every direction. She had grey hair, and small 
dark eyes that blinked quickly and nervously ; there appeared to 
be some trifling affection of the left eye, for now and then, as if 
by accident, it winked at you. The odd thing was that, in spite 
of her evident tendency to nervous excitement, her shabby black 
satin dress, almost threadbare shawl, and cheap gloves, there was 
an air of dignity about the spare old lady, and something like 
determination in her kindly voice that, joined to her impulsive 
tenderness, made you quickly understand she would be a diffi- 
cult person to oppose.” 

All the details of the little picture are put in afterwards 
with the fidelity of a photograph, like a positive rescript from 
life. The old lady is digne in every way, perfectly independent, 
perfectly irresponsible. “She had not the slightest intention 
of paying Madame Celestine. She looked upon her as an 
inferior who must be content to wait till it was the pleasure 
of her superior to remember her bill, and any reminders of it 
she resented as a liberty.” But when she finds the young 
man who is as yet nothing to her but a friend about to travel 
third-class, she hurries away, coming back in five minutes 
breathless with excitement. “I have taken a great liberty,” 
she said humbly, “ but you must forgive me. I have ventured 
to get you this ticket. Will you please me by exchanging into 
a first-class carriage? You must imagine that you are my 
guest.” This is the genteel-comedy aspect. The tragedy we 
shall not attempt to enter upon. There are many passages which 
we should like to quote, carrying out in detail this remarkable 
picture. But we trust that every reader will make the acquaint- 
tance of Aunt Anne for himself. We can assure him (or her) 
that he knows nobody like her in fiction. To know her in 
life might be perhaps a mingled pleasure, but in print she is 
at once the most original and most true creation which we 
have met with for a long time. The present writer has 
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followed the old lady through the severe test of a magazine 
month by month, disappointed when the younger people filled 
the scene, and Aunt Anne ceased to be the first figure, but 
with unfailing interest in the old heroine, with all her big 
words and queer, irresponsible ways. Her love-story is 
ridiculous, but most touching and pathetic and true. She 
herself is never for a moment ridiculous, even when she 
makes us laugh; and through all those portions of the story 
in which she ought to be most absurd, it is the tears which 
we find it difficult to restrain, and the old, forlorn figure in 
her trouble wrings our hearts. Mrs. Clifford has done nothing 
before at all equal or to be spoken of in the same breath with 
this delicate and most affecting picture. To receive it from 
hands accustomed to portray “ worldly women,” is a surprise 
as well as an extraordinary pleasure. The outside is almost 
worthy of Miss Austen; the heart much deeper than anything 
Miss Austen ever permitted herself to touch. 

It is only natural that a writer who seems always afraid 
of her real strength, should have endeavoured to build her- 
self up with a few commonplace people by way of conciliating 
the multitude, in case it should be unable to comprehend 
her finer aim. The story of Mrs. North is an excrescence 
entirely unnecessary, and quite inharmonious with the truth 
and unity of the real subject. Would writers of fiction only 
understand that whatever they may have been in the elder 
ages, such stories and incidents have become more banal than 
words can say! It cannot be expected that every novelist 
should be also a critic, yet it is inconceivable that a mind 
capable of perceiving and embodying Aunt Anne should not 
be able to distinguish between that noble exercise of her 
faculty, and the sketchy picture of a conventional young 
woman carried away by “passion,” of whom we have had so 
many specimens. The old lady is a hundred times more 
valuable as a study of human life and character than all the 
beautiful divorcées in the world. 





A STORY OF WEST AND EAST.* 


In many cases, the addition of a second name to the author- 
ship of a book does not mean very much; in The Naulahka, 
we fancy, it means a good deal. Whatever may be his short- 
comings in other respects, Mr. Kipling is a born story-teller, 
and cannot but tell a story well. Now, The Naulahka is not 
a well-told story,—we might even say it is told extremely ill. 
There is a want of unity in its design, and of smoothness in its 
progress: one feels that the original plot must have been 
altered by the author more than once as the story proceeded, 
and the story itself proceeds with a series of spasmodic jerks. 
And yet, as far as the language and the general style of the 
writing are concerned, it is difficult not to fancy that one 
recognises Mr. Kipling’s mark upon every page of the story; and 
if one were called upon to say at what point Mr. Kipling left 
off and Mr. Balestier came in, the task, after a few attempts, 
would have to be renounced as impossible. One can only trace, 
or rather suspect, the presence of his collaboration in the fact 
that the Mr. Kipling whom one still recognises, is not the Mr. 
Kipling of the short and powerful stories whose strong drama- 
tic situations and curious fidelity to truth have made one of the 
most rapid reputations that the-world of literature has ever 
known,—not even the Mr. Kipling of The Light that Failed, 
though in that case the resemblance is perhaps a little stron ger, 
Indeed, there is a good deal of similarity of design between that 
first essay at a long story, and this second attempt. In both 
tales, the principal motive of the plot is the struggle of will 
between a strong and resourceful man, and the girl whom he 
seeks to persuade into marrying him. Dick Heldar and 
Nicholas Tarvin are not only alike in the fact that they had 
set their affections upon a young woman who preferred the 
claims of what she considered to be her life’s work to 
marriage ; both men are self-reliant to the verge of self-con- 
ceit, have made their own way in life, and have been hardened 
in the process, and are rather disposed to bully than cajole 
their fellow-creatures, with the exception of that one woman 
whom their strength has not been able to subdue. But 
though they resemble each other so far, there is little resem- 
blance in the author’s treatment of the two characters. Dick 
Heldar was at least the portrait of a real man, made up of 
virtues and failings which one could understand, and endowed 





* The Naulahka:; a Story of West and East, By Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott 
Balestier. London: W. Heinemann. 








a 
by the author with a definite personality and the appearance 
of actual life. Nicholas Tarvin is as unreal and shado 
a figure as could be met with in the whole realm of fiction . it 
is almost impossible to believe that so faithfully realistic an 
artist as Mr. Kipling could be responsible for his Creation 
The same difference exists between the heroines of the en 
stories. Kate Sheriff, if she is anything at all, is a faint re. 
flection of Maisie in The Light that Failed; but whereag 
Maisie was a real living creature of flesh and blood, Kate is ag 
vague and incomprehensible as a spirit-photograph. The 
reader knows as little of her at the end of the story as he 
does at the beginning: she never becomes more than a distant 
acquaintance,—a person in whose doings it is difficult to take 
a near interest. 


The plot is not a good one. Thetwofold motive of Taryin’s 
pilgrimage to India confounds the sympathy of the reader, 
who is never quite sure whether it is the Naulahka, the price. 
less necklace that adorns the neck of an Indian idol, or the 
love of Kate, that is uppermost in the hero’s mind. Tarvin 
himself confounds all sense of probability. He is the sport 
of the most marvellous mischances and perils, from which, 
being a kind of American Admirable Crichton, he has as 
little difficulty in extricating himself as the most adven. 
turous hero that ever emerged from the “ Boy’s Own” library 
of fiction. One of the pioneers and leading citizens of a new 
town in the Western States of America, he falls in love with 
the daughter of a rival candidate for the State Legislature, 
Unfortunately, Kate Sheriff, having heard a lecture at school 
upon the condition of women in India and Zenana Missions, 
has determined to devote her life to assisting in that work, 
and to go to India as a doctor and a missionary. Tarvin, 
whose love for his native town almost equals his love for this 
philanthropic young woman, conceives the idea of combining 
business with pleasure, and departs for the same destination 
by another route, with the intention of keeping a watchfal 
eye on the safety of his beloved, and of stealing or otherwise 
acquiring a certain fabulous necklace, which he will use asa 
bribe to induce the wife of a railway director to persuade her 
husband, the director, to oblige his railway Board to make a 
railway to Topaz, the town above-mentioned, which railway 
will increase its importance and the importance of Mr. 
Nicholas Tarvin. If that is not a clear exposition of 
the main plot of the story, it is not our fault. It is 
at least as clear an explanation as we can gather from 
Mr. Kipling’s pages. Tarvin is no ordinary man, and 
his adventures in his quest are a little more than extra- 
ordinary. He is a wonderful orator, and a description 
of his powers in that respect, in the course of the first few 
chapters, is a strange mixture of really graphic writing and 
bombast. He is a magnificent horseman, and backs unbroken 
colts and vicious steeds with an admirable sang-froid and 
dexterity. He is a dead shot; for the amusement of a 
Maharajah, he can throw a silver coin in the air and hit it 
with a shot from his revolver. He is possessed of “an 
abundant capacity for interesting men off-hand,” and acquires 
the affections of missionaries, commercial-travellers, station- 
masters, telegraph-clerks, political agents, and Maharajahs— 
not to speak of their favourite wives—with equal ease. Cer- 
tainly he wants all these qualities and accomplishments, for 
during his short stay in the Statie of Gokral Seetarun, the 
attempts upon his life are frequent enough to daunt the ardour 
of any less capable person. He walks scathless under falling 
beams, and over the treacherous turning-stones of the temple; 
scrambles triumphantly out of the quicksands into which he and 
his horse are lured; grey apes of a vast size and ferocity are 
let loose upon him, and he slays them; eunuchs are employed 
to shoot him, and he takes away their rifles, with a kindly 
lecture upon the difficulties of their mechanism; an enraged 
Gipsy Queen attempts to stab him, and he kisses her. Never 
was there such a man, but it must be confessed that he is 
singularly aided by fortune. In the first place, he can speak 
no language but his own, and he happens to fall on a place 
where everybody apparently talks English. From all ac- 
counts, Gokral Seetarun is an out-of-the-way State ruled 
by a Maharajah, who detests Englishmen, and is not often 
visited by Englishmen; and yet both the Mabarajah and his 
little son talk English, the chief officials of the palace talk 
English, and even the favourite wife, the base-born gipsy 
Sitabhai, talks English, and makes love in that language 
with a beautiful fluency. The Gipsy Queen, Sitabhai, is 
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the most interesting personage in the book, and 
her scene with Tarvin is quite one of the best passages. 
na again, our American adventurer has undertaken the 
nest of a necklace which, for all he knows, may be parely 
fabulous—no one who is likely to know of it is allowed even 
to speak of it, and its whereabouts in a State somewhat larger 
than England, is a matter of conjecture—and the necklace 
simply comes to meet him and falls into his hands. But we 
must not tell the story of its discovery, or why, when he has 

gsessed himself of it, Nicholas Tarvin decides to leave it 
behind him in India. 

There are good passages in the book. Every now and then, 
weare glad to recognise Mr. Kipling’s great descriptive powers 
in his pictures of men and scenery; but these purple patches 
are fewand far between. The descriptions of Tarvin’s useless 
ride to the “Cow’s Mouth,” and of the deserted city of 
Gunnaur, make up for the unmeaning aimlessness of 
the excursion itself, which is a mere interlude in the 
story. The first rough sketch of the Maharajah, the hard- 
drinking, worn-out sensualist, in whose eyes “there seemed 
to be neither fear nor desire—only an everlasting weari- 
ness,” is good enough to be completely spoilt in the 
farther development of his character in accordance with 
the exigencies of the plot. It is to be hoped, by-the-way, 
that he is not a fair type of the Indian Prince, and that the 
condition of his palace does not represent the usual way of 
life of a native potentate. The best scenes, perhaps, are to be 
found in the earlier chapters, when Tarvin attempts to dis- 
suade Kate Sheriff from her purpose, and that in which he has 
his one interview with his hitherto unseen opponent, the Gipsy 
Queen. Taken altogether, The Naulahka is worth reading, 
though it falls far below the standard of Mr. Kipling’s 
general work. It would be most unfair, in the lack of dis- 
tinct evidence, to put down its failure to the collaboration of 
the late Mr. Balestier ; but one cannot help remarking how 
strangely wanting the story is in Mr. Kipling’s ordinary con- 
ciseness, strength of diction, and directness of purpose. 


haps 





PASTOR’S “HISTORY OF THE POPES.”* 
Tus work is described by the late Cardinal Manning, in a 
short prefatory note, as the first-fruits of the liberal policy 
of Leo XIII. regarding the archives of the Vatican. A few 
years ago, the Pope addressed a letter to five Cardinals, whom 
he had appointed a Commission for the publication of his- 
torical documents, in which he charged them to see that the 
History of the Papacy should be written with perfect truth 
and frankness. By thus making the historica veritas supreme, 
the Pope, remarks Cardinal Manning, “followed the example 
of Holy Writ, where the sins of saints are as openly recorded 
as the wickedness of sinners.” This essentially modern 
attitude of an enlightened Pope towards Papal history, has 
enabled Professor Pastor to make free use of the Vatican 
archives, and has, moreover, emboldened him to speak without 
reserve-of the characters of the Popes. It is eminently satis- 
factory to find that the Head of a Church so long jealous of 
history, has abandoned the unworthy policy of concealment, 
and has given liberty to historians to give a full and impartial 
record of the facts of Papal history. It must not, however, 
be concluded that either Cardinal Manning or Professor 
Pastor, who is a historian of the school of Hergenréther, 
proposed to submit the claims of the Papacy to the arbitra- 
ment of history. In their view, the Pope’s prerogative does 
not rest upon historical conclusions from the services of his 
predecessors ; it is a theological dogma, and as such, requires 
no support from history. Whatever we may think of 
this theory, it has enabled Professor Pastor to exercise 
a freedom in research and in criticism which would have been 
impossible had he felt himself under an obligation to justify 
Papal policy in order to authenticate the divine mission of 
the Popedom. The majority of the Popes who are passed in 
review, receive more censure than praise, and there is no 
attempt to conceal the fact that their policy organised disaster 
for the Church. 
The severity of the author’s judgments is specially prominent 
in the first volume, which treats of the Popes of Avignon and 
of the Great Schism. The history of the French Popedom wasa 


e * The History of the Popes, from the Close of the Middle Ages. Drawn from the 
Secret Archives of the Vatican and other Original Sources. From the German 
o Dr. Ludwig Pastor, Professor of History in the University of Innsbriick, 
“vols. London: John Hodges. 





rehearsal on the ecclesiastical stage, of the tragedy of the French 
Monarchy. Avignon was the Versailles of the Papacy; for it 
was the spiritual indifference and profligate extravagance of 
the Popes of Avignon that gave power to the revolutionary 
theories which well-nigh wrecked monarchical government 
in the Church. Avignon, to the present day, as Professor 
Pastor remarks, reflects the character of the French Popedom. 
The huge baronial residence of the Popes, and the insignifi- 
cant cathedral with which they were content, are memorials 
of a time when, as vassals of the French Crown, they thought 
more of their dignity as Counts of Venaissin and Avignon, 
than of their duties to the Church. Petrarch’s well-known 
picture of the orgies of Babylonian Avignon may have been 
overdrawn, but the temperate narrative of Professor Pastor 
exhibits the Avignon Popes in a very unfavourable light. Of 
Clement VI. he writes that, although able and energetic, he 
neglected the interests of the Church, heaped riches upon his 
relations, and maintained a Court whose extravagant ex- 
penditure at the cost of other countries, almost drove 
the English and Germans into open revolt. The spectacle 
of Popes absent from their capital, and indifferent to the 
interests of the Church, endangered the Papacy itself, and 
the danger was rendered more acute by the temper of the 
times. The Pagan Renaissance was alienating some from 
the Church, and saints and preachers had by their labours 
aroused longings for a more holy Church. As the Heads of 
the Church remained irresponsive to the appeals addressed to 
them, it became a watchword that the Church must be 
reformed in its head and members. The schism gave to the 
reforming party their opportunity, for when there were three 
rival claimants for the Popedom, the Councils were obliged to 
take up a position of at least temporary superiority to the 
candidates. It soon became evident, however, that the re- 
forming party were not disposed to be satisfied with a simple 
decision on conflicting claims; they desired to transfer the 
supremacy from the spiritual monarch toa spiritual parliament. 
In the Councils which met, it was generally maintained that 
Councils were superior to the Pope ; and some contended that 
events had shown that the Papacy should be divided as the 
kingdom of David was divided, so that each country might have 
an independent Pope. Professor Pastor has no patience with 
such theories, which only exhibit, he says, the theological 
ignorance of thetr authors. Those, however, who are not 
bound by iron dogma with regard to the form of the govern- 
ment of the Church, will probably be inclined to think that Mar- 
siglio of Padua, Langenstein, and Gerson were moving on lines 
which might have healed one schism and prevented another. 
The theological difference between the East and the West 
was settled by the Council of Florence; the question of the Papal 
Supremacy alone remained, and had co-ordinate Patriarchates 
been acknowledged, a complete reunion with the East might 
have been effected. 'The concession would likewise have satisfied 
the growing spirit of nationality in the West, which was the 
cause of the subsequent Teutonic revolt against Rome. The final 
victory of the Monarchical principle over the Parliamentary, 
was due to the inability of the representatives of the latter to 
devise a practical system of governing the Church; power 
drifted back to the Popes, as it returned to monarchs after 
the Parliamentary failures of the French Revolutions. 


Professor Pastor writes of the Papal policy towards the 
Eastern Empire, in a less impartial spirit than when treating 
of the Avignon Popes. The Eastern Emperor was unable to 
carry out the Concordat of Florence as far as it related 
to the Papal Supremacy, owing to the stubborn resist- 
ance of his people. Nicholas V., however, refused to 
make any concession, or even to allow time. The last 
of the Paleologi was informed in an “Incisire Brief,” that 
the misfortunes of his Empire were divine chastisements for 
schism; that schismatics were worse than Turks, and c ;uld 
receive no aid from Catholic Christendom. In vain did an 
eloquent Humanist appeal to the Humanist Pope to abate 
bis rigour against schism, and to save the city of Constantine. 
When the tidings reached Western Europe of the fall of the 
bulwark of Christendom, the Pope was seriously alarmed ; but 
it is admitted that the dominant sentiment in his mind was 
rather apprehension of further advances of the infidels than 
pity for the Greeks. Nicholas receives throughout, too indal- 
gent treatment. He was not a “noble soul,” but a ruler as 
weak and treacherous as our English James I., whom he 
resembled likewise in his dilettante patronage of letters. He 
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summoned a Peace Congress at Rome to reconcile Western 
jealousies, and to unite Christendom against the infidel. Pro- 
fessor Pastor thus describes, and in a fashion vindicates, his 
treacherous conduct :— 


“If anything had been wanting to render a favourable result 
of the Congress impossible, the deficiency was supplied by 
Nicholas. He had already endeavoured secretly to foment the 
dissensions of the other Italian Powers, with the object of 
diverting hostilities from his own dominions and securing for 
them alone the blessing of peace, and to this line of policy he 
continued to adhere. Impossible as it is to justify the Pope’s 
conduct, we may nevertheless take into account the circumstances 
which partially excuse it. Had the states of the Church been 
involved in the conflict of the period, all that he had accomplished 
at immense cost, and by the labour of years,in the hope of making 
Rome the centre of art and learning, would have been undone. 
This idea took such possession of his mind that all other con- 
siderations had to give way.” 

The learned Spanish Canonist, Alfonso Borgia, who succeeded 
as Calixtus III., was a much more magnanimous character. 
Notwithstanding his great age, he organised the resistance 
against the infidel, and, encouraged by the Pope, Hunyadi, 
St. John Capistran, and Scanderberg, arrested the deluge 
from the East; but the unity of Christendom was so broken 
by international jealousies, that it was impossible to recover 
what had been lost through the selfish indifference of Nicholas. 
The only stain on the heroic character of Calixtus, was his 
nepotism. Love for the Borgias, it was said, made him blind. 
The most notorious example of it, was his promotion of 
Rodrigo Borgia, afterwards Alexander VI. Professor Pastor 
admits that recent attempts to rehabilitate the character of 
Alexander are quite futile, in face of the documentary evidence 
against him in the secret archives of the Vatican and elsewhere. 


The treatment of the literary and artistic Renaissance is 
somewhat jejune, and will appear wanting in penetration to 
those who are familiar with the works of Voigt, Burckardt, 
Geiger, and Symonds. There is but slender evidence for 
Pastor’s assertion—which is expanded in the introduction by 
Father Antrobus—that there was a double Renaissance, a 
Christian and Pagan, and that the Church fostered the 
former, and discouraged the latter. Nicholas V. gathered 
around him certain artists and men of letters who may be 
regarded as representative of a Christian Renaissance—Fra 
Angelico, Aineas Sylvius, and Manetti—but he was not less 
complaisant to Poggio, Valla, and Filelfo. Some of the worst 
writings of the Renaissance were produced in Rome,—the 
Facezie, the Invettive of Bracciolini, and the Anditodo of Valla. 
The Pope, as Villari remarks, might easily have imposed a 
check on this unedifying literature ; but, on the contrary, he 
seemed to take pleasure in it. The only piece of evidence 
produced for the Christian sympathies of the Pope, is 
the Latin speech he delivered to his Cardinals on his death- 
bed, in which he is represented as saying that his patronage 
of Architecture and Art had been inspired by a desire to pro- 
mote the extension and glory of the Roman Church. “To 
create solid and stable conviction in the minds of unculti- 
vated masses, there must be something that appeals to the 
eye; a popular faith, sustained only on doctrines, will never 
be anything but feeble and vacillating. But if the authority 
of the Holy See were visibly displayed in majestic buildings, 
imperishable memorials, and witnesses seemingly planted by 
the hand of God Himself, belief would grow and strengthen 
like a tradition from one generation to another, and all the 
world would accept and revere it.” It is probable that the 
speech was written after the Pope’s death by his biographer 
Manetti; but it certainly shows that at the Court of the 
founder of the Vatican Library there were some who saw a 
connection between religious faith, the embellishment of Rome, 
and the collection of rare manuscripts and precious works of 
art. 





SIR PHILIP SIDNEY.* 


THE miniature by Isaac Oliver, from the Royal Library of 
Windsor, which is engraved as the frontispiece of this little 
volume, presents to us a singularly gentle and reflective face 
and well-turned limbs, with the hands quietly grasping a 
sword, which seems rather for ornament than use. A dress 
complete and careful, and a pose rather of the “ being taken ” 
kind, which, then as now, must have been a temptation and a 





* A Cabinet of Gems. Cut and Polished by Sir Philip Sidney: now, for the 
more radiance, presented without their Setting by George MacDonald, London: 
Elliot Stock. 1891 





danger to sitters, make up a whole which we like to look y 
for a time, before turning over th Pen 
’ § 0 € pages of verse ang 
meditation which Mr. MacDonald has culled from Sy Phili 
Sidney’s work. We do not wonder when Mr. MacDonalj 
speaks of him as having been the centre of more Persona) 
affection and admiration than any man of his years (for h 
died at two-and-thirty). We do not wonder at the Praises . 
: : of 
his contemporaries, Matthew Raydon and Lord Brooke, which 
the editor attaches in an appendix,—how the first sings that— 
“A thousand graces one might count 
Upon his lovely, cheerful line ; 
To heare him speake and sweetly smile, 
You were in Paradise the while ; ” 
while the second records that his “ talk was ever of know. 
ledge, and his very play tending to enrich his mind,” ang that 
whatever he undertook, “the whole managing of the business, 
not by usurpation of violence, but—as it were—by right and 
acknowledgment, fell into his hands as into a natural center,” 
There is no more striking type of character than the gently 
masterful; while that Sir Philip’s “ end was not writing, even 
while he wrote,” is another characteristic which picturesquely 
recommends him, and in a definite way. Mr. MacDonald, by. 
the-bye, makes a curious mistake in ascribing in his preface 
Lord Brooke’s eulogies to Sir Fulke Greville, who appears, on 
the contrary, to have been Sidney’s one detractor. “No man 
seems to me,” he wrote, “so astonishing an object of tempo 
admiration as the celebrated friend of the Lord Brooke, the 
famous Sir Philip Sidney.” That he “ understood little of his 
own language,” and “ died with the rashness of a volunteer, 
after having lived to write with the sang-froid of Mademoiselle 
Seuderi,” and was but one brave man in an age of heroes, is 
Sir Fulke’s commentary on this “ Marcellus of the English 
nation,” who otherwise was the pet of his own and of ensuing 
ages. 

As Mr. MacDonald’s book presupposes acquaintance with 
the facts of Sir Philip’s life, it may be as well to remind our 
readers and ourselves that he was the son of Sir Henry Sidney 
and Mary Dudley, daughter of the Duke of Northumberland, 
and was born in 1554, it is supposed at Penshurst, in Kent, 
After studying at Christ Church, Oxford, he was sent to 
travel, and was in Paris during the massacre of the Huguenots. 
After visiting Germany and Vienna, Hungary and Italy, 
he returned to England. His first public mission was to 
Germany, to condole on the death of Maximilian; and 
though a favourite at Court he opposed the Queen’s in- 
tended marriage with the Duke of Anjou, at the desire, it 
is said, of his uncle, the Earl of Leicester. A “high quarrel” 
in the tennis-court between Sidney and Lord Oxford brought 
about his retirement from Court for a time, during which 
he wrote Arcadia. Knighted in 1582, he was made General 
of the Horse and Governor of Flushing, then delivered 
to the Queen as a cautionary town. He surprised Axil, 
preserved the safety and honour of the army at Gravelin, 
and would have been elected to that strange historic dig- 
nity, the Kingdom of Poland, but that the Queen would 
not hear of it, for fear of losing “the jewel of his time.” 
In 1586, however, Sidney was wounded at Zutphen, and 
carried to Arnheim, where, after three weeks, he died. The 
body was brought to England and buried at St. Paul’s, and 
many poems were written on his death, King James the 
Scot heading the list with an epitaph of his own. He married 
the heiress of Sir Francis Walsingham, and left one daughter. 
But his chief fame was to come from his Arcadia, and other 
writings, published some time after his death. The first was 
written for the use of his sister, Mary, Countess of Pembroke, 
and published, it would seem, in spite of his own desire for its 
suppression. Lady Pembroke, on her side, distinguished her- 
self by some verse translations from the Psalms of David, of 
which Mr. MacDonald has appended one or two. They do not 
convey to us the idea that poetry was a family gift, though 
written in a good simple style, natural to the time :— 

“ Sing, and let the song be new, 
Unto him that never endeth ; 
Sing all earth, and all in you, 
Sing to God, and blesse his name. 
Of the help, the health he sendeth 
Day by day new ditties frame.” 
That is well enough, but only one of the many fruitless efforts 
to add poetry to the finest poetry of the world. 


As for Sir Philip Sidney’s own graceful verse, we are glad to 
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— . . . 
welcome it again, with the clear Elizabethan ring which brings 


before us at onze the picture of the Shakespeare lyric :— 
« Come, sleep, oh sleep, the certain knot of peace, 
The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe, 
The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release, 
‘Tis indifferent judge between the high and low; 
With shield of proof shield me from out the prease 
Of those fierce darts despair at me doth throw ; 
Oh, make in me those civil wars to cease ; 
I will good tribute pay if thou do so. 
Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed, 
A chamber deaf to noise, and blind to light, 
A rosy garland, and a weary head ; J 
And if these things, as being thine by right, 
Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt in me 
Livelier than elsewhere Stella’s image see.”’ 
Except for the curious falling-off of the last couplet, with the 
ungraceful use of “ heavy ” and the inevitable Stella’s sudden 
and inappropriate entrance, this sonnet has a charm not easy to 
surpass, especially in the antithesis of the tenth line. Delight- 
fal after the old fashion, too—as Stella has to be accepted— 
is the sonnet which attributes all the rhymer’s successes in 
horsemanship or strength or sleight of arm to the beams 
which shot from Stella’s eyes, and accomplished the whole 
thing. The traditional “beam in the eye” acquires quite new 
force from this; and it is with fresh pleasure in this same 
sonnet that we make acquaintance anew with the famousand 
familiar phrase about the “sweet enemy, France.” At times, 
as we turn the pages over, Sir Philip becomes to us almost as 
“full of quotations” as the Prince of Denmark himself :— 
« Ring out your bells, let mourning shows be spread, 
For Love is dead !” 
There runs a tune of quite anuther swing, founded seemingly 
upon some evanescent whim of the same fair lady of the lyre, 
andending in the confession that “rage hath this error bred.” 
He had called his Stella’s wit a “franzy” in the first stanza, 
and cannot repent enough in the last. O quaint and fanciful 
Elizabethan age, how wide and deep is the gulf which seems 
to separate you from the Victorian, and how welcome it is 
to cross it for a time in the company of spirits such as that! 
All this perpetual wooing and fighting produced a mould so 
unlike Nature’s other casts, that it is like the study of a 
picture-gallery. He was eminently a British “ worthy,” this 
young rhymer and swordsman Marcellus. And he had his 
sympathies all round :— 
“TfI saw my good dog grieved, 
And a help for him did know, 
My love should not be believed, 
But he were by me relieved.” 

The book before us is more difficult of comment when we 
come to the prose. “Extracts from extracts” are a very hard 
matter to make, especially to a writer who must admit his 
want of sufficient familiarity with Arcadia as a whole. We 
can, at this period of the year in the valleys, express our 
entire agreement with the following rhymed sentiment :— 

“We oft are angrier with the feeble fly, 
For business where it pertains him not, 
Than with the poisonous toads that quiet lie ; ” 
but find it difficult to fill out a context for this :—“ Like 
a man whose best building was a well-framed conscience 
Neos ee even with the grave behaviour of a wise father, whom 
nothing but love makes to chide, he thus said unto them.” This 
passage, which stands alone just as we extract it, is an instance 
of many that should have been set down more fully or not set 
down at all, inorder fairly to sample the many-sided mind whose 
thoughts make up the book. How wide a field Sir Philip Sidney 
took for his own, may be gathered from a table of contents 
which includes such subjects as “Men and Women,” “ Love and 
Marriage,” “Religion,” “Philosophy,” “Human Nature,” 
“Politics and Policy,” “Nature and Art,” and from them 
strays to “Horses,” “ Armour,” “ Attire,’ and “Combat; ” 
while fifteen pages are devoted to considerations and medita- 
tions on “ Poetry.” Surely here is a sufficient summary of 
life to leave little unsaid. We have, however, even at the 
present season, failed to find anything very memorable or 
appropriate in the political meditations to which we naturally 
turned at first, to see if they contained any suggestions 
towards the solution of Home-rule. The maxim that 
“rumours do violently blow the sails of popular judgments, 
and few there be that can discern between truth and truth- 
likeness, between shows and substance,” adds but little to our 
store except the delightful word “truthlikeness,” which we 
are not aware of having met with before in its Saxon 








equivalent for “verisimilitude.” As becomes a poet, Sir 
Philip is much happier upon poetry, which was his well- 
beloved mistress after all, even more than the horses and 
armour, on which he has many pleasant and noteworthy things 
to say. The philosophers receive small quarter in comparison 
to the bards. “ For indeed,” writes the aphorist, “ after the 
philosophers had picked out of the sweet mysteries of poetry 
the right discerning true points of knowledge, they forth- 
with, putting it in method, and making a school-art of that 
which the poets did only teach by a divine delightfulness, 
beginning to spurn at their guides, like ungrateful prentices, 
were not content fo set up shop for themselves, but sought by 
all means to discredit their masters.” The italics are our own, 
and introduced in the first case to mark an expression of 
peculiar charm; in the second, to note what is to us a novelty 
as an expression of Elizabethan date. To “set up shop” 
sounds like an ultra-modernism, whereas, “ The poet is the 
food for the tenderest stomachs; the poet is indeed the right 
popular philosopher,” has the veritable note of one of Shake- 
speare’s moralists. It is the “power of moving” which Sir 
Philip claims as the poet’s special aptitude,—who, “ forsooth, 
cometh unto you with a tale which holdeth children from play, 
and old men from the chimney-corner; and, pretending no 
more, doth intend the winning of the mind from wickedness 
to virtue.” No man upon that point, he says, is so much 
PiroPirAcoo~os as to compare the philosopher in moving power 
with the poet. And he carries out his theme by favourably 
comparing the “feigned Cyrus” and the “feigned A‘neas ” of 
Xenophon and Virgil, to the true Cyrus and Aineas of the 
historians, even as he commends a painter for a flattering 
portrait. So, too, does he discourse most winningly of what 
we call poetical justice :— 

“Tf evil men come to the stage, they ever go out (as the tragedy 

writer answered to one that misliked the shew of such persons) so 
manacled as they little animate folks to follow them. But the 
history, being captived to the truth of a foolish worid, is many times 
a terror from well-doing, and an encouragement to unbridled 
wickedness. For see we not valiant Miltiades rot in his 
fetters ? the just Phocion and the accomplished Socrates put to 
death like traitors? the cruel Severus live prosperously ? Sylla 
and Marius dying in their beds? Pompey and Cicero slain when 
they would have thought exile a happiness ? See we not virtuous 
Cato driven to kill himself, and rebel Cxsar so advanced, that his 
name yet, after a thousand six hundred years, lasteth in the 
highest honour ?” 
The judgment of Cesar is a strange one from a soldier like 
Sir Philip; but throughout these aphorisms his deep love of 
poetry is very pleasant to trace. For him, the poet “nothing 
affirmeth, and therefore never lieth ;” and as for the man who 
cannot love poetry, the final extract is addressed to him as a 
fair parallel to Shakespeare’s condemnation of the “ man who 
hath not music in his soul :”— 

“ But if (fie of such a but!) you be born so near the dull-making 

cataract of Nilus that you cannot hear the planet-like music of 
poetry ; if you have so earth-creeping a mind that it cannot lift 
itself up to look to the skies of poetry, or rather by a certain 
rustical disdain will become such a name as to be a Momus of 
Poetry; then, though I will not wish unto you the ass’s ears of 
ES ss <a nor to be rimed to death, as is said to be done 
in Ireland ; yet thus much curse I must send you, in the behalf 
of all poets, that while you live you live in love and never get 
favour, for lacking skill of a sonnet; and when you die, your 
memory die from the earth for want of an epitaph.” 
On the quieter philosophies of life he sermonises his brother in 
a discourse which is worth a study upon the age quod agis. 
He bids him keep and increase his music for melancholy 
times, and so exercise horsemanship as to contemplate it as 
an art; learn a better hand, owning his own as naught; and 
finally, to have acare of his diet, and consequently his com- 
plexion; and “when you play at weapons, I would have you 
get thick caps and brasers.” And if we trust the little hook 
before us, his simple life was simply closed when his last 
words were these: “I would not change my joy for the 
empire of the world!” 


THE MAGAZINES. 
THE Magazines this month are too full of the elections. 
Perhaps that was unavoidable, but the result is wearisome. 
For example, the Nineteenth Century leads off with eight little 
articles by distinguished academic Gladstonian Home-rulers, 
all declaring the reasons why they voted for Mr. Gladstone. As 
may be imagined, they all voted for Mr. Gladstone for the very 
good reason that, in their opinion, Mr. Gladstone and his policy 
are best for the country. The Master of University College, 
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Oxford (Dr. Bright, a very able historian), finds, how- 
ever, another reason, though it is not one which we 
can agree to be reasonable. His extra reason for 
voting with the Liberals is that the Tories have, in his 
opinion, stolen their measures, and he thinks such larceny 
ought to be discouraged. But who, we may ask, gave 
the Home-rulers a monopoly in popular measures? When 
the franchise was extended, and England became a democracy, 
the Conservatives had either to disappear, or become a popular 
party governed by popular ideas. They chose the latter 
alternative. The Master of University, apparently, is annoyed 
because we have not now got two parties, one of progress, 
and the other of “stay where you are;” but have in- 
stead parties divided, as in the United States, on a funda- 
mental principle of State organisation. Our parties are now in 
essence either centripetal or centrifugal. We admit that, as 
yet, the country has not fully realised this; but when it 
does, reasoning of the kind Dr. Bright indulges in will be 
regarded as entirely beside the mark.——Mr. Edward Dicey’s 
article, “The Verdict of England,” doubtless written while 
the smoke of the battle was still in his eyes, has many good 
things in it, but the general level is not so good as usual. We 
see no harm in Mr. Dicey warning Unionists that, in spite of 
all the difficulties, a Home-rule Bill may be passed after an 
ad hoc Dissolution, because of the injury which will be done 
to our cause by mixing up the right of the House of 
Lords to join in legislation, with Home-rule. It would, of 
course, be most foolish not to face the facts in their 
worst aspect; but we strongly dissent from what he says 
as to the Liberal Unionists. According to Mr. Dicey, our 
failure, if it can be called a failure, at the polls was due 
to two causes:—‘ The first is, that we have not carried 
home to the mass of our fellow-countrymen our own con- 
viction that the repeal of the Union is a matter of life 
or death to England; the second is, that we have allowed 
ourselves to be outbidden and outmanceuvred by our opponents 
in respect of the questions which really interest the masses.” 
Mr. Dicey thinks that fusion would have made the country 
realise that we were in earnest :— 

“Those who are familiar with what I have written on this sub- 
ject are aware that from the outset I have deprecated the resolu- 
tion of the Liberal Unionists to maintain a separate and distinct 
organisation, and have foretold that this attempt must end in 
failure. 1 have said all along that the Conservatives are the 
strongest single party in the United Kingdom, and that the one 
way to preserve the Union is to strengthen the hands of the 
dominant English party. If when a Conservative Ministry was 
placed in power after the elections of 1886 the Liberal Unionists 
had joined the Government and had coalesced not only in fact 
but in name with the Conservatives, the public could hardly 
have failed to realise the gravity of the crisis. The magnitude of 
the issues at stake in the maintenance of the Union will, I am 
convinced, never be estimated by the country at large till the 
Liberal seceders show by their acts as well as by their words that 
they place the maintenance of the Union over and above every 
consideration of party names and party politics. Our people 
never have understood, and never will understand, superfine dis- 
tinctions. In the eyes of the great public, the Liberal Unionists 
are only Conservatives who like to be called Liberals. The sooner 
they abandon an untenable position, the better for their cause 
and for themselves.” 

We most emphatically disagree. The organisation of a 
separate Liberal Unionist Party has marked the existence of 
a great national crisis. ‘“ Why,” men have asked, “are these 
Liberals doing anything so strange and unnatural as working 
with the Conservatives?” And the answer that has at once 
suggested itself is: “Because the country is in danger.” 
National peril is always met by such revolutions in the 
normal working of party. As long as the Liberal Unionists 
remain apart from the Conservatives, so long will Home-rule 
be seen to be no ordinary party question, but a vital matter. 
As to what Mr. Dicey has to say about the necessity for 
“buying” support for the Union by an advanced policy, we 
make no theoretic objection. ‘“‘ Paris vaut bien une messe,” as 
he says; but then, we must remember that a great many of 
the fads said to be dear to the working man, are not really 
dear to him at all. By all means let the Unionists study 
popular wants, and strive to find remedies for the ills of the 
people, but do not let them rush into schemes that may, in 
truth, be most unpopular, merely because they are ticketed as 
“highly recommended” by this or that crochet-monger. Mr. 
Fraser Rae, in “ The Egyptian Newspaper Press,” gives a very 
curious account of the forty-six journals published in Egypt, 
of which twenty are in Arabic, twelve in French, eight in 








Greek, five in Italian, and one in English. Very inter 


. esti 
is the account of Al Mokattam, an Arabic paper, edite rs ee 
written by Syrians with great ability. Its circulation is 2,500 


daily, and it costs 2}d. It was founded in 1889. Its Position 
in politics is independent, but not unfriendly towards England 
——“ A Trial by Lynch-Law,” which is a vivid account of the 
proceedings of an informal Court of the people, contains the 
true reason for condemning Lynch-law. Lynch-law js not 
as a rule, unfair or unjust in itself, but it kills the ordinary 
law. “ Depend upon it, he would have been lynched if he had 
been really guilty,” is the opinion of the regular juries, 
they therefore get into a habit of acquittal. 

The Contemporary’s first article is an unsigned attempt to 
glorify Bismarck. The writer wishes us to believe that people 
are getting alarmed at the doings of the “young man ina 
hurry,” and are casting longing eyes on Bismarck. Here is his 
summary of the situation :— 


“No wonder there is a sinister want of harmony, and, above all 
a feeling of insecurity, in Germany, in spite of present cloudless 
appearances. Pessimists even aver that the air smells of Jena 
though this may be dismissed as ridiculous. Still, things do not 
inspire confidence. Too many people are of opinion that the 
Emperor has not proved himself equal to the arduous part he hag 
doubtless conscientiously set himself to play. Everything points 
to the imperative need of some strong guiding mind, no longer 
visible. ‘The slightest acquaintance with the country convinees 
one that the people want a ‘man’ at their back in peace, let 
alone in time of war; and the Emperor does not impress the 
nation sufficiently as being this man. The soldier will obey; but 
as for the people, it is greatly to be feared that the Emperor has 
talked too much for any utterance of his in crucial moments to 
have that moral effect which is desirable to encourage men to lay 
down their lives willingly in the service of their country. And 
the moment for this may come—Peace Congresses notwithstand- 
v1 Is the Emperor great enough to rise superior to 
Coburg traditions, to rise above himself and above Bismarck too, 
by generously taking a leaf out of that history of which he is so 
fond? And there are precedents here. ‘Come, Prince, we have 
both been too hasty! There is something above you, and even 
above me, to be consulted, and that is the welfare of our country,” 


and 


—*“ Interest and Loyalty in Canada ” is a most convincing 

article by Mr. Wiman, the well-known Canadian man of busi- 

ness. He declares, and we believe rightly, that commercial 

union between the United States and Canada, or something 

approaching commercial union, would be of the greatest pos- 

sible benefit, not only to Canada and the United States, but 

also to England. Our trade, not only absolutely but rela- 

tively, is far greater with the United States than with 

Canada. Anything, then, which helps Canada to come into 

line commercially with America, and also enriches America, 

must benefit us. Again, anything which increased the good- 

will between us and the United States, would be immensely to 
our advantage. But, unquestionably, good-will would be in- 

creased if trade passed freely from the land under the Stars 

and Stripes to the land under the Union Jack. The idea that 
Canadian loyalty to the Mother-country would be impaired 
by commercial union is, Mr. Wiman holds, nonsense, and in 
this we agree with him. Canada is far more likely to join 
the States if she continues to remain shut out from the 
continental trade, than if she is allowed to enjoy it. 
Under commercial union, the idea of political amalgamation 
would cease to have the slightest attraction. ‘“ When,” he 
says, “all the material advantages possible to political union 
are secured by the simpler and earlier commercial union, which 
is immediately possible, Canada will be secure for all time to 
Great Britain.”——Mr. Sidney Webb, in “ The Moral of the 
Elections,” shouts the war-cry of Socialism. The Liberal Party 
is weak because it is trying to sit on two stools,—Socialism 
and Individualism. It must, however, sooner or later elect 
to sit on only one, as they are being dragged apart. 
Mr. Sidney Webb is very confident that we are to end in 
a cut-and-dried Socialism, and doubtless despises Burke's 
warning that “nothing absolute can be affirmed on any moral 
or political question.” Yet, for all that, we venture to predict 
that human society will never either be individualistic or 
socialistic, but a compound of the two. Meantime, it 
is clear that the Socialists are going to “raise Cain” in the 
Home-rule Party——Mr. Stead’s “General Election and 
After,” is, of course, bright and clever; but its absurd pro- 
posals in regard to Home-rule all round cannot be seriously 
discussed. We are to federate Ireland, Scotland, and Wales 
with half-a-dozen English Cantons, made to order. That 1s 
mere nonsense. Federalisation may mean joining together, 
but cannot, as Mr. Freeman showed, mean splitting apart. It 
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ossible, when one listens to the talk about Cantons 
f Wessex, Cantons of the West Midlands, and Cantons of this, 
test and the other, to refrain from employing the remark of 
the comic man in the play: “ Oh, I say—what rot b” j 

The Fortnightly has six little splutters of articles on “ The 
Political Outlook,” none of them of much account. , Mr. 
Rassell’s paper contains, however, an interesting notice of 
the elections in Ulster.——The rest of the Fortnightly is 
dreary, with the exception of Mr. H. D. Traill “Ee Awakened 
Candidates,” which is a capital piece of fooling. Swettering, 
the Gladstonian candidate, suddenly realises that he has been 
humbugging the electors with clap-trap, and tells them so 
straight out, to the horror of his committee. His opponent 
follows suit, and the dismay of the agents, and the general 
situation, are most amusingly described. We believe, however, 
that the talk of hambugging the electors is very much overdone. 
Even the rural voter realises pretty well what it is all worth, 
and discounts a candidate’s promises as easily as he discounts 
the tall-talk of the village auctioneer. “The Court of Chan- 
cery takes no account of the babble of the auction-room,” 
said a Chancellor—we believe, Lord St. Leonards. In the 
same way, the country knows how to disregard the babble of 
the platform. ; 

The National Review has a very readable paper on “ Rivarol,” 
by Lady Colin Campbell. The writer takes more note of 
Rivarol’s good things than of his political criticism, but the 
article forms a really excellent picture of a man. One or two 
of hia epigrams and sayings are worth quoting. “ More thau 
one writer is persuaded that he has made his readers think 
when he has only made them sweat” ‘ Vices are often more 
a question of habit than of passion.” “Woe to those who stir 
up the dregs of a nation.” 

Blackwood is lucky in securing an article from that de- 
lightful writer, “A Son of the Marshes.” His“ In the Weald” 
is an excellent account of the flat country between the Surrey 
hills and the sea. The country is a network of green roads, 
hardly used now, and almost forgotten, but once the favourite 
by-ways of the smugglers. 
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Mothers in Council (Wells Gardner and Co.) is a well got-up 
magazine, edited by Miss Yonge, and started a year and a half 
ago in connection with the Mothers’ Union, and intended to 
serve as @ means of communication between educated mothers. 
Tt offers a great variety of papers, by many different writers, on 
all subjects connected with the bringing-up of children and young 
people, and it can be heartily recommended to all educated 
mothers who feel their responsibilities and wish for help with 
them. 

The Muses’ Library: The Poems of Andrew Marvell. Edited by G. 
A, Aitken. (Lawrence and Bullen.)—One might be almost inclined 
to believe that there were two Marvells,—the poet who wrote 
“The Coronet,” “The Nymph and her Fawn,” and the “ Horatian 
Ode ;” and the gross satirist who wrote “Last Instructions to a 
Painter.” The dainty volume before us contains all, and more 
than all, the verse of Marvell that is really worthy of preserva- 
tion, and Mr. Aitken has done well to print the satires as a 
separate publication. Marvell has gained an incontestable seat 
among the poets, but he has won it by a very small amount 
of really exquisite work; and it may said of him with 
even more truth than of Thomas Gray, that no poet bas 
attained immortality with so small a book under his arm. There 
are 166 pages of English verse in this beautifully printed 
volume, but the pages rich in true poetry are few indeed. 
For these, however, we may be thankful, since in the realms 
of gold a poet’s estate is none the less precious because it is 
contracted. Mr. Aitken’s biographical and critical introduction 
is satisfactory, the notes will be found helpful, and “ the 
poems have been printed after a fresh collation with the 
earliest texts.” Every reader of Marvell’s verse must regret 
that so little is known about him. The few fresh facts which 
the editor has been able to supply are of slight importance. 


Adventures of an Orchid-Hunter. By Albert Millican. (Cassell 
and Co.)—The reader who is not repulsed by the flippancy of the 
opening pages of this volume, will find himseif rewarded for his 
intrepidity. It contains a very interesting and graphic account 
of the journeys made by the author in collecting orchids in 
Columbia, whose forests und mountains are the homes of many 
favourite species and varieties of this order of plants. Year by 
year, the ravages of collectors encroach on the habitat of these 





lovely flowers, and those who would obtain them for commercial 
purp2ses have ever to push their search further into the recesses 
of the Eastern Andes. Many are found growing at a very great 
elevation. The life of the orchid-hunter is a hard and a dangerous 
one. He has to journey vast distances, and to endure great 
fatigue and tribulation,—in fact, he takes his life in his hand. 
Mr. Millican and his party met with dangers of a very real kind, 
from malaria, wild beasts, and the attacks of hostile Indians, 
whose poisoned arrows slew one of his comrades at his side. The 
author is evidently a man possessed of great personal strength 
and courage, but he writes modestly of his own achievements. 
He describes the beauty of the various orchids in their native 
homes with much enthusiasm, and declares that the sight of them 
so growing is worth all the trouble of the journey. The book is 
well illustrated, and, at a time when orchids are such favourites, 
should be welcome to many readers. 


A French Eton. By Matthew Arnold. (Macmillan.)—In 1859, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, visiting France to examine the conditions 
of primary education in that country, took the opportunity of 
seeing something of its secondary schools. In 1864, he published 
the results of his inspection, as far as concerned the secondary 
object of his journey. He gave a description of the Toulouse 
Lyceum, and of a school at Sordze, founded in the reign of Louis 
XVI., and afterwards under the charge of Lacordaire. These de- 
scriptions occupy Part I. Parts Il. and III. give Mr. Arnold’s views 
on English secondary education, as it was, and as it ought, in his 
judgment, to be, with a reference to what he saw in France. To 
this has been added that part of a book on “ Schools and U niversi- 
ties on the Continent ” (1868), which deals with France, and a 
preface written six years afterwards. 


Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode publish a new edition of The 
Variorum Reference Bible. The editors are, for the Old Testament, 
Professors Cheyne and Driver; for the New, Mr. R. L. Clarke and 
Professor Sanday; and for the Apocrypha (a new feature), the 
Rev. C. J. Ball. The volume is handsome, and well and clearly 
printed. 

The Cathedral Churches of England and Wales, by W. J. Loftie 
(E. Stanford), describes thirty-six cathedrals, illustrating his 
description in twenty-nine instances with plans. It is a pity that 
he did not make the number of the plans thirty, giving us one 
for Bristol, which, though not standing high among cathedrals, 
seems to need a plan as much as others which may be superior to 
it in beauty. 


England under the Coalition. By P. W. Clayden. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—Mr. Clayden has written under this title a gigantic 
pamphlet, running to nearly six hundred pages. Such a book 
seems to be a mistake, quits apart from any misstatements and 
erroneous judgments which it may b> found tg contain; and 
England under the Coalition, which i: partisan to the last degree, 
supplies plenty of both. Buta history cannot be written, as Mr. 
Clayden himself would acknowledge, by one who is still engaged 
in the fiercest of the fray; while a pamphlet, to be effective, must 
be brief. Anyhow, th:s is not literature. 


The Faiths of the Peoples. By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. 2 vols. 
(Ward and Downey.)—The reader will scarcely expect from Mr. 
Molloy any exact or comprehensive view of the very large subject 
which he has here undertaken todeal with. But he will certainly 
find much useful information given in a lively and pleasant 
fashion. It is, perhaps, in the minor parts of the subject that the 
treatment will be found most satisfactory. One prefers, for in- 
stance, to hear Mr. Molloy estimating the “ New House of Israel,” 
who are the spiritual descendants of Joanna Southcott, or the Salva- 
tion Army, than writing about the Greek Church or the Wesleyans. 
As to the Southcottians, the present writer remembers seeing a 
handbill in which they were recommended, pending the accom- 
plishment of their hopes, to join the Church of England, a curious 
testimony to the comprehensiveness of the Anglican communion. 


The Life of George Mason, 1725-1792. By Kate Mason Rowland. 
2 vols. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) —George Mason was a Virginian 
planter who took a prominent part in American affairs during the 
War of Independence and the settlement which followed it. His 
great-grandfather, another George, fled from England after the 
Battle of Worcester, as the family tradition runs, and mad; his 
home in Virginia. There are reasons, it seems, for connecting 
him with a family of Masons in Stratford-on-Avon which has 
become extinct within the last five-and-twenty years. Miss Mason 
gives som? extracts from the family records, among them, as 
might be expected, an “Indian outrage,” and a witchcraft case. 
The career of the statesman himself has two aspects, that which 
regarded his native State of Virginia, and that which concerned 
the newly created nationality. Both are described with copious 
detail, and with continual reference to and quotation of contem- 
porary documents. To an English reader, this abundance of in- 
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formation is almost overpowering. The author would have done 
well to put the leading facts together in a convenient résumé. 
George Mason seems to have regarded the Federal Constitution 
as having “an awful squint towards Monarchy.” The executive 
seemed to him too powerful, a complaint that has not unfrequently 
been repeated by later generations. We have lighted on a sen- 
tence which has a curious applicability to the present conjunc- 
ture: “The Empire ought not to be dismembered without the 
assent of three-fourths of the Legislature.” 

Norway and the Norwegians. By C. F. Keary, M.A. (Percival 
and Co.)—The visitor to Norway cannot do better than supply 
himself with this volume. It is not a guide-book ; but it is a most 
intelligent and useful guide, in the best sense of the word, to a 
comprehensive understanding of the country and its people. The 
geography, the history, the social and political condition, the 
literature (ancient and modern), of Norway, are treated with as 
much fullness as the space of an easily portable volume will allow. 
Miss C. Tindale adds a chapter, which will be found specially 
useful by many visitors, on “ The Flora of Norway.” 

Two volumes may be mentioned together for the benefit of all 
such as may be interested in the subject. These are: How to be 
Married, in All Ways and Everywhere, by Thomas Moore, M.A. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.); and Lawful Wedlock, by Two 
Barristers (Cassell and Co.) Mr. Moore’s information has a 
very extensive reach. You may travel from China to Peru, and 
get married anywhere by following his instructions. His statistics 
are interesting. In 1888, the marriages’ in England according to 
the forms of the Established Church were 142,863; those celebrated 
otherwise, 60,958, of which 8,632 were Roman Catholic, and 27,809 
purely civil. Jewish marriages numbered 799, and Quakers’ 51, a 
number less by 15 than that given for the year 1841. 

Professional Papers of the Royal Engineers. Edited by Captain 
W.A. Gale, R.E. Vol. XVII., “Occasional Papers.” (W. and 
J. Mackay, Chatham.)—The volume is wholly occupied by a 
treatise by Major Moore on “ Sanitary Engineering,” a subject 
which is at least as worthy to engage the attention of an engi- 
neering officer as any other. With this may be mentioned The 
Drainage of Habitable Buildings, by W. Lee Beardmore (Whittaker 
and Co.) 

We have received the first volume of what promises to be a 
monumental work, The Memorial History of the City of New York, 
edited by James Grant Wilson (New York History Company). 
The editor proposes to give the history of the great city “from its 
first settlement to the year 1892.” In this first volume he carries 
it as far as the end of the seventeenth century. The contributors 
to the volume are the Rev. B. F. de Costa, C. M. Ruttenber, the 
Rev. D. Van Pelt, the Rev. Ashbel G. Vermilye, W. L. Stone, 
Marcus Benjamin, C. B. Todd, R. L. Fowler, and C. De Hildeburn 
(the last furnishing a chapter on “ Printing in New York in the 
Seventeenth Century ”). Together with this we may mention 
Collections of the Mass1achusetts Historical Society, Sixth Series, 
Vol. V. (published by the Society, Boston, U.S.A.) The volume 
contains “The Winthrop Papers, Part VI.,” and is chiefly devoted 
to the correspondence of Wait Winthrop (1642-43—1717), and to 
the litigation which followed his death. The History of the 
Corry Family of Castle Coole, by the Earl of Belmore (Longmans). 
The Corry family belonged to the great emigration which came in 
the seventeenth century from Scotland to Ireland. 


Popular Readings in Science. By John Gall, M.A., and David 
Robertson, M.A. (Archibald Constable and Co.)—This is the 
second volume in the series of “ Constable’s Oriental Miscellany,” 
intended in the first instance for the use of Indian students, 
The readings extend over a wide range in science, beginning with 
** Meteorological Phenomena,” and treating, among other things, 
of “The Darwinian Theory,” “ Nebulary Theory and Tidal 
Evolution,” “The Spectroscope,”’ and “ Bacteria.” 

A new volume of The Pulpit Commentary (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.) completes the Book of Ezekiel (chap. xxii-end). The Ex- 
position is from the pen of the late Dean of Wells, the Homiletics 
by the Rev. Professor W. F. Adeney, and the Homilies by the 
Rev. Professor T. R. Thompson, the Messrs. J. D. Davies, W. 
Jones, and W. Clarkson. 

Walt Whitman. By William Clarke, M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)—A reader will get a favourable idea of Walt Whitman 
from this volume; whether more favourable than is justified, we 
shall not now undertake to say; but for an able criticism of the man 
and his work from the point of view of an admirer, Mr. Clarke’s 
volume may be commended. He appreciates the man with enthu- 
siasm, and certainly not without insight, and he selects from his 
work with the greatest judgment. 


Alcohol and Public Health. By J. J. Ridge, M.D. (H. K. Lewis.) 
—Dr. Ridge’s remarks are well worth considering, but his facts 











. . . ce 
disputable. “Two-thirds” is certainly an exaggeration of the 


proportion of the population that takes no stimulants allowin 
, g, 


says Dr. Ridge (p. 1), “ for children and adult abstainers,” 


In the Track of the Russian Famine. By E. A. Bray] 
Hodgetts. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. Hodgetts travelled thro wd 
the famine-stricken districts of Russia, and communicated hae 
pressions and experiences by means of letters written to the re 
Press. These letters are reprinted in this volume, and form 


need hardly say, a profoundly interesting collection. ns 


Scxoo.-Booxs.—In “The Cambridge Bible for Schools” gor; 

(Cambridge University Press), Ezekiel, by A. B. Davidson, DS 

We have received in the series of “ Elementary Classics ” 
(Macmillan): Cwxsar: Civil War, i., by W. Montgomery, M.A. 
Tales from Herodotus, by G. S. Farnell; and Euripidis Medea, 
by M. A. Bayfield, M.A. From the same publishers we 
also have: An Introduction to Commercial German, by F 
Coverley Smith; and The Geography of the British Colonies by 
G. M. Dawson and Alexander Sutherland. We have also Baay 
Readings in German, by A. B. Lechner. Practical Arithmetic 
Exercises. (Blackwood.)——Mr. Arnold-Forster’s Citizen Reader 
one of the best books in existence of its class, has reached, we on, 
its one hundred and seventy-fifth thousand.— Primer of English 
Etymology, by Walter W. Skeat (Clarendon Press), containg a 
great amount of information in a small compass. — Selections from 
Livy, by H. V. Kingdon. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises 
for Retranslation (Percival.)——Book-Keeping. By Francis W. 
Pixley and J. Wilson. (Swan Sonnenschein.)——Easy Exercises in 
Book-Keeping. By J. Thornton. (Macmillan.)——Differential Calculus, 
By Joseph Edwards. A “second edition.” (Same publishers.) — 
Easy Exercises on First Greek Syntax. By W.Gunion Rutherford, 
(Same publishers ) Key to J. B. Lock’s Elementary Dynamics, 
By G. H Lock. (Same publishers.) In a school series pub. 
lished by Messrs. E Arnold and Co., we have five volumes of a 
Standard Course of Elementary Chemistry, byC J Cox Thesecon- 
tain: “Common Gases,” “The Atmosphere,” “ Water,” “ Carbon 
and Non-Metallic Elements,” “ Metallic Bodies, &c.”——Elements 
of Physics. By C. E Fessenden. (Macmillan )——In “ English 
Classics ” (Percival and Co.), Cook’s Voyage, by W. B. Synge, 
——Key to J. Brooksmith’s Arithmetic for Beginners. By E, J. 
Brooksmith. (Macmillan.)——Two atlases which come with 
the recommendation of well-known names, may be mentioned 
together. They are the Globe Hand Atlas, by J. G. Bartholomew 
(Nelson and Sons), and Stanford’s Guinea Atlas of Modern 
Geography (E. Stanford). Of books on Currency, we have to 
mention : The Question of Silver, by Louis R. Ehrich; and Money, 
Silver, and Finance, by J. Howard Cowperthwart. Both are 
volumes in the series of “ Questions of To-Day ” (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons). Also, The World’s Exchanges of Standard Metals, by T. H, 
Norman (Sampson Low and Cé ), giving as many as twenty-nine 
monetary systems adopted in various countries. 


Booxs REcEIvED.—Theory of Numbers. Part I. By G. B. 
Matthews, M.A. (Deighton and Bell; Bell and Sons )——The 
Applications of Elliptic Functions. By Alfred George Greenhill. 
(Macmillan.)——The Speeches of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
Volume X., 1888-1891. Edited by A. W. Hutton and H. J. Cohen. 
(Methuen and Co.)——History of the Leeds Musical Festivals. By 
Fred. R. Spark and Joseph Bennett. (Spark and Son, Leeds.) — 
The Lone-Star of Liberia. By F. A. Durham. (Elliot Stock.) 
Homwopathic Bibliography of the United States. Compiled by 
Thomas Lindsley Bradford, M.D. (Boericke and Tafel, Phila- 
delphia.)——-The Etiology and Pathology of Grouse-Disease. By 
E. Klein, M.D. (Macmillan.) 


New Epitions anp Reprints.—Sir Thomas Browne’s “ Religio 
Medici.” Edited by W. A. Greenhill, M.D. (Macmillan and Co.) 
—- In “The Scott Library” (Walter Scott), Italian Travel- 
Sketches, §c., by Heinrich Heine, translated by Elizabeth A. 
Sharp.— Martin Chuzzlewit (Macmillan), a volume of the edition 
of Dickens's works which is appearing under the cave of the 
writer’s son. The introduction gives a detailed account of the 
financial transactions between the author and his publishers. 
The sale was disappointing, and the disappointment led to a 
rupture, the fault not being, as far as we can see, on the pub- 
lishers’ side. Mr. Charles Dickens the younger is reticent as to 
his own view.-——Mr. Punch’s Model Music-Hall Songs and Dramas. 
By F. Anstey. (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.)——Also reprinted 
from Punch, The Bilsbury Election, and other Papers. By R. C. Leh- 
mann. (Henry and Co.) Hogan, M.P. By the Author of 
“ Flinders, Tatters, and the Counsellor,” &¢. (Macmillan.)—— 
Three Feathers. By William Black. (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co.) ——Low’s Handbook to the Charities of London. Fifty-sixth 
year of publication. (Same publishers.) —-The Merchant’s Hand- 
book of Money, Weights, and Measures. By W. A. Browne, M.A. 


























are certainly not beyond question, and his conclusions occasionally 





(E. Stanford.) 
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ing, Text-Book for Teachers, folio (City of Ln. Bk. Depot) 36 

srostrone (0.)- 5000 old Maid's Sweetheart, 12mo ......... (Chatto & Windus) 1/6 
Anby2 (an ). Guide to the County of Durham, 8vo. ssssarseseeesess (SCOtt) 7/6 
Boyle ( 7.), Hleanor’s Discipline, 12mo .......... Rkiece ee (Oliphant) 1/6 
Brown ( :(B.) Come Live with Me and Be my Love, cr 8vo...(Heinemann) 5/0 
Bachanan (A.), A Left-Hauded Murder, cr 8V0...........-+:0+- (Gale & Polden) 1/0 
Carruthers sley Bits, Records of a Surrey Corner, 12mo............... (Simpkin) 2/6 
Cater ¢ re Co,. Climber’s Guide, Chain of Mont Blane, &., 18mo (Unwin) 10/0 
Conway oT “English Churchman’s Birthday-Book, 16mo .......... (Clowes) 2/0 
Cope ( $i ) Standard Course of Elementary Chemistry, 12mo ...(E. Arnold) 2/6 
Cox (Be T. )and L. Bell, The Electric Railway, 8vo (Electrician Pub. Co.) 10/6 
kc. Vou), Studies in Applied Tactics, 12m0........s.seeeeeeeccssssee: (Clowes) 3/0 

(F ), Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, cr 8vo............ (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Sane? W,), Cardiac Outlines for Clinical Clerks, &c., 12mo ......... (Bailliére) 5/6 
Bwart ( (R, M.), Our Trip North, Cr 8V0 ......csesseceeseeeeres (Digby & Long) 3/6 
I é esnceaes (Heinemann) 7/6 


poo | L.), Speech of Monkeys, cr 8V0........+.+0+0+0+- 





ires and Mademoiselle Reseda, 12mo ...... (Ward & Lock) 2/0 
Gordon (7 Qeovne) Life and Times, by W. L. Rees, 2 vols. §vo (Hutchinson) 32/0 
Gre (HL §.), Algebra for Beginners, 12m0...........+....00008 ...(Macmillan) 2/0 
et wag Mashonaland, the Country, &c., cr 8vo.. .(Eglington) 2/6 
Handinn (F.), The Talking Image, oF BY0,...e.orsesneen cere (Gay & Bird) 36 
Houston (E. I.), Dict. of Electrical Words, Terms, &¢ (Electrician Pub. Co.) 21/0 










-)@uide to Preparation for the Universities, &c.(Sonnenschein) 2/0 
one , Cancer of the Mouth, Tongue, &c.. 8vo ...(Baillidre) 6/0 
den (Dr. G.), Selections from the Correspondence, 8vo......... (Douglas) 15/0 
oa y ($), A Double MN COND « sacadcssichanisnsengicniig (Eden & Remington) 3/6 
Lecky (W. E. H.), Hist. of Ireland, Eighteenth Century, Vol. I. (Longmans) 6/0 
Mackarness (J. F.), Episcopate Of, Cr BVO .......cecsesesseesersessseteeseeees (Parker) 5/0 
McKean (M.), Young Naturalist, cr 8V0 ....06.......4+. A. Gardner) 2/0 










§,), Chapters towards a Life of St. Patrick...... 
Malone Cr Diseortation on the Life of Dr. J. Taylor, c 





y “ 6 
trelsy, 16M0 ........+4 paidev igs actin ddahinehdaxdiwadaryciasaees (Howe) 2/ 

xe t, Guide to the Teaching of Drawing, cr 8vo (Simpkin) 2/6 
Petrie (W. M. F.), Medum, 4to....... nesesecsssersesressesscerecs w---(Nutt) 24/ 

Poland (H.), Far-Bearing Animals in Nature, &., 8VO ............000-6 (Gurney) 15.0 


xford Univ. Press) 2/6 


sit Singh, by Sir L. Griffin, cr 8vo ... 
so (aM), 1de r .. (Hurst & Blackett) 3/6 


G. M.), Ides of March, er 8vo .... ; 
fs 1, i ieal Treatment of Neuralgia, 8V0 .......c0.ccccsseeeeeeee (Bailliére) 4/6 
Scott (0.), Abstract Drawing, cr 8VO.. .....+...000.00+ +. ..... (Stevens & Haynes) 4/6 
Smith (A. K ), Needlework for Student Teachers (City of London Bk. Depét) 3/6 
Stevenson (R. L.), The Beach of Falesa, cr 8vo .. .......... ..(Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
Woodbury (W. E.), Encyclopedia of Photography, 80 .....+......+++.4.++(Lliffe) 7/6 








| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
| Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
| 


HYDROPATHY, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


SMEDLEY'S. 
| Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 


MATLOCK. | and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 





VINOLIA CREAM 


relieves Itching 
almost as soon as applied. 


Endorsed by the Lancet and British Medical Journal. 


HOT 


| 
MINERAL he Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 





The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 


SPRINGS OF | The Baths are the most complete in Europe. 


BATH. 





Letters to the Manager will receive every attention. 








ST. BERNARD. 


CHAMPION PEDIGREE PUPPY of this noble and 

: intelligent breed of Dog to be disposed of. Price £3 10s. White, with 

brindle splash on right side of face; six weeks old. Would make extremely nice 

companion for children, as both parents are very affectionate and even-tempered, 

and of the highest pedigree. Can be seen by appointment in London at any time. 
—“*J.B.,” 27 Ion Road, Thornton Heath. 








PRINTED DRESS COTTONS, 
For Washing-Dresses. In Java Designs, 


LIBERTY & co.'s| 


which are exact reproductions of the Java 
WASHING Sarongs, printed upon a Cloth of fine texture, 
FABRICS | in shades of Blue and White, and various 

FoR other colours. 


Price 10s, 6d. per piece of about 9} yards, 
32 inches wide. 
(Half pieces cut without extra charge.) 
New Patrerns Post-FREE. 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


SEASIDE DRESSES. 
New Patterns Post-FrEE. | 
‘LIBERTY and CO., 


oO S$ LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 


Ceylon Teas in perfection. Old-fashioned Souchong Tea. Darjeelings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and fragrant Congous. Prices range from 1s. for sound, strong Congou, to 3s, 6d. 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomparable tea. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. ade in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
i mixtures of these. 
THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINOIPLE OF SS 
; —The Lancet. 
Mustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, with names of 180 Country 
Agents, sent post-free on eppecttion. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. ; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
_(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the 
best style, modern or antique. 


THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles is required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afteruards be remedied, 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed, 


E Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Option, and Author of ‘Our 
- 638 (now in its Thirteenth Edition), may be consulted personally, free of charge, 
bet trand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective vision, 
ts ween the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays, when his hours are 

om 10 till 12. An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those 
Coming from a distance. 


(PO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all parts 

fering, pom eee eine RESIDENT Fie may vn» giving eer eg ay — 
is, e List inclu —, . G. Be 

STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Sand, W.C. —— — 


























OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


_ SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, October 11th, 1892, 
nee ee GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The GOVERNORS purpose appointing a HEAD-MASTER of the above School, 
to enter on the duties as from Christ nas next. The Scheme of the Foundation 
provides that the Head-Master shall be a Graduate of some University in the 
United Kingdom, and that he shall receive a fixed yearly stipend of £150, and 
also a further or capitation payment fri m the boys. The Governors will guaran- 
tee that the total yearly amount shall nct be less than £400. There are about 70 
boys in attendance. There is no master + residence. 


Applicants for the office are requested to state their age, and whether married, 
and to send their applications, accompan ed by testimonials as to character, &c., 
before September Ist next, addressed to the undersigned, from whom copies of 
the Scheme can be obtained. 

It is particularly requested that applicants will not canvass the Governors, 
either personally or by letter. 

20 Wood Street, Bolton, 

July 20th, 1892. 








WATKINS and SON, 
Clerks to the Governors. 





M ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. Escort last week in August. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered on JULY 20th, varying from £75 to £10 

per annum, The Examination will be held at Canterbury and ut Oxford, There 

are valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum have 
recently been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas, 











COLLEGE, 


a eee ELE NE. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840 
Heav-Master—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 
FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others, 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system, special wing for 
young boys, Fine site aud buildings. Inspection invited. 


NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 2lst. 


RAULEIN CHRISTIANE HOFMEISTER, COBLENZ- 

ON-RHINE, Mainzerstrasse, has a comfortable EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for GIRLS, to whom she offers all the advantages of a liberal education. 

Thorough conversational German and French, Friéulein Hofmeister lives in the 
best and healthiest part of Coblenz. Highest references in England, 


ISS S. W. CASE will REOPEN her SCHOOL for 
BOYS and GIRLS on MONDAY, September 19th, 1892, A limited 
number of Boarders received.—96 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W, 


LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS, 

M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A, Oxon., PREPARE BOYS from 

7 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c. Healthy situation, facing south ; good cricket- 
ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on application, 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEM- 
BER 15th, 


RESDEN (GERMANY).—ENGLISH SCHOOL.—Mr. 
H. VIRGIN, M.A. Oxon., PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
both Classical and Modern Sides, Special facilities for acquiring Modern Lan- 
guages. House healthily situated. Cricket and football.—Address, Werder- 
strasse 18, Dresden, 
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T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 

PADDINGTON, W.—The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER 8rd, 
with an Introductory Address at 4 p.m. by Dr. Lurr. The Annual Dinner will be 
held about the middle of October, on the same day as the laying of the founda. 
tion stone of the “Clarence Memorial Wing,’ by their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. The exact date will be duly announced. Mr. H, 
W. Pace in the Chair. 

HOSPITAL STAFF and LECTURERS, 

Consulting Physician—Sir Edward Sieveking. 

Consulting Surgeons—Mr. 8, A. Lane, Mr. H Spencer Smith. 

Consulting Physician Accoucheur—Dr. Braxton Hicks, F.R.S. 

Consulting Dental Surgeon—Mr. Howard Hayward. 

Physicians—Dr. Broadbent, Dr. Cheadle, Dr. Lees. 

Physicians to Out-Patients—Dr. Phillips, Dr. Maguire, Dr. Luff. 

Surgeons—Mr. Norton, Mr. Owen, Mr. Page. 

Surgeons to Out-Patients—Mr. Pepper, Mr. Sileock, Mr. J. E. Lane. 

Physician A heur—Dr. Montagu Handfield-Jones, 

Ophthalmic Surgeons—Mr, Critchett and Mr, Juler. 

Aural Surgeon—Mr. Field. 

Surgeon to the Skin Department—Mr. Malcolm Morris. 

Surgeon Dentist—Mr. Morton Smale, 

Physician to the Throat Department—Dr. Spicer. 

Anw:thetist—Mr. Henry Davis. 

Physiology—Dr. Waller, F.R.8. 

Chemistry—Dr, Alder Wright, F.R.S., and Mr. Leon, B.Sc. 





ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Par .} will be awarded by Examination on September 26th and 27th, 

* Two of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge. 

Numerous CLASS PRIZES and SCHOLARSHIPS are given by Competition 
at the end of each year; and there are, moreover, annually Sixteen Resident 
Medical and Surgical Appointments in the Hospital, open to Students without 
expense or charge, There is daily Clinical Teaching by the Physicians and 
Surgeons. Frequent Olasses are also held by the Medical, Surgica), and Obstetric 
Tators. The School provides complete preparation for the higher Examinations 
and Degrees of the Universities. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W, 
Students received at a charge of £60 for the academic year. Warden: E, W. 
ROUGHTON, M.D., and B.S, Lond., F.R.O.8. 


The CLARENCE MEMORIAL WING 
will contain 

1. A New Ovt-Patients’ DEPARTMENT. 

2. Lyrnc-in Warps,—St. Mary’s is the only London General Hospital making 
provision for the reception of Lying-in Women as In-Patients. 

3. A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE for Medical Officers and Students. The latter 
will then be close to their work and more directly under the influence of the 
Medical School. 

4, ADDITIONAL SPECIAL WakpDs. 

5, A Nurses’ Home. 

This will add 100 beds to tle Hospital, making 381 in all, at an estimated cost 
of £100,000. 

The Prospectus may be had on appl ‘cation t» Mr. F. H. MADDEN, the School 


Secretary. 
” G. P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P, LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


T, THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1892-83 will OPEN on MONDAY, October 3rd, 
when the Prizes will be distrisuted at 3 p.m. by the Right Hon. Sir Joun 
Lusnock, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £150 and £60 respectively, 
open to first-year students, will be offered for Competition. The Examination 
will be held on September 28th, 29th, and 30th, and thesubjects will be Chemistry 
and Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, at the option of the 
candidates. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several Medals. 








Special Classes are held throughout the for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to students without charge. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for students = their second or subsequent years, also for Dental 
students and for qualified Practitioners. 

A register of approved lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a list of local medical practitioners, clergymen, and others who receive students into 
their houses, 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 


Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 3rd. 

The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the Kingdom, and contains 
nearly 800 becs. Number of in-patients last year, 9,458; out-patients, 112,092; 
accidents, 10,£4°, 

Surgical operat’ons daily. Major operations in 1€91, 1,144. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Resident, Accow heur, House-Pbysicians, House-Surgeons, 
&c. Forty of these appointments are made annually. Numerous Dressers, 
Clinical Clerks, Post-Mortem Clerks, and Maternity Assistants are appointed 
every three months, All appcintments are free. Holders cf resident appoint- 
ments are also provided free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value 
£75 and £50, and Two Buxton Scholarships, value £30 and £20, will be offered 
for Competition at the end of September to new Students. Numerous Scholar- 
ships snd Prizes are given annually. 

FEES.—120 guineas in cne payment, or 130 guineas by instalments. 

A reduction of 15 guiuess is allowed to the sons of members of the Profession. 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South-Eastern 
Railway Stations are cloge to the Hospital and College, 

For further information, apply, personally or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The TENTH SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 3rd, 1892. The 
College Prospectus, containing a detailed account of the Olasses in the Faculties 
of Arts and Science, in the Departments of Engineering and Mining, and in the 
Department for the Training of Teachers, together with particulars of Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions to be offered for Competition in September, may be 
obtained on application to the REGISTRAR, 

ABERDARE HALL. 

The ABERDARE HALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN-STUDENTS is under 
the Superintendence of Miss HURLBATT (Somerville Hal!, Oxford). 

University College, Cardiff, July 21st, 1892, 
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The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICI i 
OCTOBER 3rd. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m. “4 “et COMMENOR on 
Dental Surgeon to University College Hospital. Bi Hourcunygo, 
The Examinations for the Entrance Exhibiti will ¢ F 





i nee on September 
Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are a) 
In University College Hospital about 3,000 In-Patients and 35,00004 annually 

~~ ae ae the year. 1. #00 Out-Patients 

irty-six Appointments, eighteen being Resident, as 

— meri cae — — we — up by compete ee On, Hose, 

an ese, as well as a erkships and Dresserships le Year, 

—— without exten Bio. _ PS, are open to Students of the 

rospectuses, wit information as to Classes, Pri 

from the College, Gower Street, W.C. : rizes, &., may be Obtaineg 

E. A. SCHAFER, E.R, 

J. M. HORSBURGH, WAS 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDIO 
S HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. AL SCHOOL, 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on SAT 
with an Introductory Address by Dr. R. L. Bowzss, at 1 ORY, Ostober Ist, 
of the School and further information may be obtained by per ¥ Tospectus 


between 1 and 3 p.m., or by letter, addressed to the DEAN, at the Hosypuestin 


Ebene deel HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress : Miss A J C00 ie 
F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary sul PER, 
a High School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laborato grt 
Drawing; Class-Singing and Harmony; Needlework; and Physical Ex ork; 
The new buildings are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars, School 
9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Scale of Fees: ? 4 
Six Guineas a term, according to age.—For Boarding-House arrangements, ay 
to the Head-Mistress.— Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Ss Apply 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 13th.—Entrance Examinations 
the School-House on Monday, September 12th, at 10 a.m. at 
83 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certif arsed 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, REPARRS 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of 
Pnoblic Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to the 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, September 20th, see 


ee for LITTLE BOYs~ 


Two Resident Masters; Governess. House stands in own garden, close to 
ines and shore, on cliff facing South. Sheltered playground ; good playing-fil, 
— position for delicate boys.—Mrs, MACDONELL, Gorse Cliff, Boscombe 

ine, 


Oeil and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE, 


The MATRICULATION or ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for the City Guilds 
CENTRAL INSTITUTION, Exhibition Road, S.W., Session 1592.93, will be 
held on SEPTEMBER 19th to 22nd. 

The Courses of Instruction are adapted to the requirements of persons who 
are preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemical or 
other Manufacturers, and Teachers, and are under the direction of Professors 
W. C. Unwin, F.R.S. (Dean), O. Henrici, F.R.S, W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S., and H, 
E, Armstrong, F.R.S. The SESSION COMMENCES on SEPTEMBER 28th, 

Programme, and full particulars of Courses of Instruction and Entrance 
Scholarships, on application at the City Guilds Central Institution, Exhibition 
Road, §,W. ; or at the Head Office of the City and Guilds of London Iastitate, 
G -esham College, E.C. JOHN WATNEY, Honorary Secretary, 























CHORNE COLLEGE, near WINSLOW.—An economical 

and efficient PRIVATE SCHOOL, on Public School lines, under Warden. 

ship of Vicar. Over 500 Sons of Clergy, Army Men, Medical Men, &c., have been 

educated here. Thirty guineas per annum for Boys entering under 14.—Address, 
Rev. Dr. JAMES. 


IMOGES. — VILLA LOUISE. — Mdlle. CHABROL, 
Diplomée of the Sorbonne, daughter of a University Professor, receives 
danghters of Gentlemen to LEARN FRENCH and Accomplishme:ts. Lim 
is healthy and beautifully situated, and possesses a good School of Art and 
Academy. Highest French aud English references.—Mdlle. CHABROL will be 
in London in September. 





ACKWARD BOYS, or those who have failed to make 
satisfactory progress at Public Schools.—A married beneficed CLERGY- 

MAN of 20 years’ successful experience, receives SIX PUPILS uncer 16, 
Highest references. Situation, Sussex. Drilling, gymnasium, games, sea- 
bathing. Fees, from £60 a year.—Rev. G. R., 21 Fernlea Road, Balham, London, 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. on and King's). a TSE BOYS of from 8 to Bb 

= of age for the PUBLIO SOHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &. Healthy situation, 

—— adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &&. Recent successes, 








_ COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 





( WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.—The SENATE 
is about to appoint an ASSISTANT-LECTURER in CLASSICS, to enter 
on his dnties on Cctober Ist next.—Applications should be sent on or before 
September Ist to the Registrar, from whom a statement as to duties and emolu- 
ments may be obtained. H. W. HOLDER, Registrar. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE (late 5 
Fitzroy Street, vt SALUSBURY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, 
N.W.—A full Course of Training in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers 
Certificate in the Theory and Practice of Teaching, is offered to Ladies who de- 
sire to become Teachers in Schools. Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared 
for the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. Junior Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination. Scholarships offered 
in all Divisions, OOLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 4th, 1892. Course 
for London Graduates in preparation for the London Teachers’ D p'oma, begins 
in January, 1893.—Addreas, PRINOIPAL, the Maria Grey Training College, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 
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See 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
‘Assured free of all Liability. _ 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
Ww. C. ACBORALD. } Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries, 


——————_ 
HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 











Paid-up ae 
‘un! as 
Sov Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





f OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
a. vos the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. ’ 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London. , 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on OURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. ; 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
calars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





USE 
F R Y'‘S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 
c OC (OO (A. 


Sir 0, A. OamEeron, M.D., says:—*I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well” 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— Weary 
or Lirr.—Derangement of the liver is one of 
the mst efficient ciuses of dangerous diseases and 
the most prolific of those melancholy forebodings 
which are worse than death itself. A few doses of 
these noted Pills act magically in dispelling low 
spirits and repelling the covert attacks made on the 
nerves by excessive heat, impure atmospheres, over- 
indulgence, or exhausti excit t. The most 
shattered constitution may derive benefit from 
Holloway’s Pills, which will regulate disordered 
action, brace the nerves, increase the evergy of the 
intellectual facultie-, and revive the failing memory, 
By attentively studying the instructions for taking 
there Pills, and obediently putting them in practice, 
the most despondent will suon feel confident of a 
perfect recovery. 








THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Edited hy LLOYD BRYCE, 
AUGUST, 1892. 
Ena.isH ELECTIONS AND HoMR-RULE. By the Duke 
of Argylt. 
THE SHUDDER IN LitERatTuRF. Ry Jules Claretie. 
Our Recent FLoops. By Major J. W. Powell. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN AS A StRaTEGIST.—II. By Archi- 
bald Forbes. 
Tue Point or View. By Gil Hamilton, 
Tuomas Paine. By Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll. 
THE Pore at Home. By Giovanni Amadi 


BUSINESS IN PRESIDENTIAL YEARS, By ) ap * 
Thurber. 
A Last Worp on Loypon Society. By Lady 


Frances Balfour. 
Two ConGRESsEes CONTRASTED. 
Reed. 
Parry ConvENTIONS. By Senator John T. Morgan. 
Notes anp CoMMENTS 
Tue Deaconess MovemEstT. By the Nun of Ken- 
mare. 
Art Srupents In Iraty. 
Schuyler Crosby. 
Farm OrGAniIgation. By Newton J. Bunnell. 
A TIME TO BE Out oF Doors. By Woods Hutchin- 
son, M D. 
BrENTANO’S, 5 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French —. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
notations on a to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, _—_ rish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
mdon Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 


By Ex-Speaker 


By ExGovernor J. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OutTs1DE PaGr, TWELVE GUINEAS, 






eras tsdsicicasincisiseinssainnnes 0 
Half-Page .... 0 
Quarter-Page........0....cccccccocceee 6 
Narrow Column 0 
Half-Column..... 0 
Quarter-Column 6 
ComMPANIES. 
0 
0 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 


Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,’» 
13s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 


Terms: net. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DamretL and Upuam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THe INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mxssrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents ror AUGUST. 
WILLIAM AND BISMARCK, 
ImaGINaTIoN in Dreams. By Frederick Greenwood. 


THE PROBLEM OF CRIME IN FRaNcE, By Madame 
Blaze de Bury. 


ee Warter-Meapows. By T. Digby Pigott, 


Fiction anp Faitu. By Julia Wedgwood. 
INFLUENZA, By Julius Althaus, M.D. 


INTEREST aND LoyaLty 1m Canapa. By Erastas 
Wiman, 


THE CominG REVOLUTION IN TACTICS AND STRATEGY. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel H. Elsdale, R.E. 


ProviyciaL HomeE-RULE. By the Marquis of Lorne, 
Joun Knox. By John Stuart Blackie, LL.D. 

Tue Morat or THE Erections. By Sidney Webb. 
™ GENERAL ELECTION, AND AFTER. By W. T. 


IssisteR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistoca 
Street, Covent Garden, 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 922. AUGUST, 18°2. 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

SINGULARLY DELUDED. Chaps, 1.6. 
Our Foreien Foon. 
OLiver WENDELL HOLMEs. 
MAURITIUS As IT WAS BEFORE THE CYCLONE. 
SOMERLED AND THE SEa-Birp. By Moira O’Neill. 
Op Etectioss. By Lord Brabourne, 
Tue INEFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY: a Reply. By 
General Sir P. L. MacDougall, K.C.M.G. 
In THE WEALD. By “A Son of the Marshes.’’ 
Tue PositT10n oF LancasHirE. By John O, Fielden, 
THE RESULTS OF THE ELECTIONS:— 
THE Situation at Home. 
THe Danger ABROAD. 





Wit1t1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
AUGUST, 1892. 
Way I Vorep ror Mr. GLapsTonE :— 
1. By Sir Thomas H. Farrar, Bart., L.C.C. 
2. By the Master of Univer-ity College, Oxford. 
3. By Sir William Markby. K.0.1.E. 
+. By Professor Alfred R. Wallace. 
5. By H. G. Hewlett. 
6. By the Rev J. Russell Wakefield. 
7. By Professor Minto. 
8. By the Deau of Winchester. 

Lenping Monty To Auvustratia. By his Excel- 
lency Sir Robert G C. Bawilton, K.C.B., Governor 
of Tasmania. 

Tue Art OF Dinine. By Colonel Keuney-Herbert 
(Wyvern). 

i = EaypTiaN NEWSPAPER Press, By W. Fraser 

Rae. 


Recent Science. By Prince Kropotkin. 

A Tria BY Lyncn Law. By R. B. Townshend, 

Dungeness OR Dover? By Majoc Willoughby 
Verner. 

Art STUDENTSHIP OF THE HaRLy ITaLIaNn PAINTERS. 
By Dr. Jean Paul Richter. 

Tue French EMPRESS AND THE GERMAN Wak, 
By Archibald Forbes. 

Tue Corrusion IN Mgpicat Cuarities. By C, S, 
Loch, Secretary, Charity Orzanisation Society. 

Moutey Hassan. By Charles F. Goss, 

Nores or A VIRGINIAN JouRNEY. By E.S. Nadal, 

Tue VERDICT OF ENGLAND. By Edward Dicey, C.3, 


London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd, 
OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED RAILWAY GUIDES, 
Price 1s. each (post-free, 1s. 3d.) ; or cloth, 2s. each. 


HE OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED 
RAILWAY GUIDES. With Maps, Plans, and 
Illustrations on nearly every page. 


New Volume—The GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 


Already published, 
GREAT WESTERN. BRIGHTON 
LonDON AND Coast. 

WESTERN. SouTu-WESTERN. 

GREAT NORTHERN. SoutTH-EastTerRn. 
MIDLAND. 

**Well-arranged, full of interesting information, 
with a profusion of pictures and useful large-scale 
maps.’ —Times. 

CassELL and Co., Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


AND Sots 
NortTu- 








O BOOKBUYERS and 
LIBRARIANS of FREE LIBRARIES.—The 
AUGUsT CATALOGUE of valuable NEW and 
SECOND-HAND WORKS, offered at prices greatly 
reduced, is now ready, and will be sent, t-free, 
upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library 
Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 
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WARD AND DOWNEY. 


NEW NOVEL by LADY FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME. 


A WANDERING STAR. By Lady 


FarrRuie CunInGHameE. 8 vols. 
“‘ The story is striking, and the style is animated, pleasant, and refined,”— World. 


A BOOK of REMINISCENCES by JOHN AUGUSTUS O’SHEA. 


ROUNDABOUT RECOLLECTIONS. 


By Joun Avaustus O’SHEA. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 
“Two delightful volumes.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“A most enjoyable and companionable book.’’—Truth, 


MkS. FENWICK MILLER’S BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 


IN LADIES’ COMPANY: Six 


Interesting Women. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
“‘ Mrs. Miller has given us a volume to be grateful for.””—Daily Chronicle. 
Pr a. -_ ample, suggestive, and neatly finished—turned off with true literary 
skill.”’—Globe. 


A NOVEL by H. B. FINLAY KNIGHT. 


IN FOOL’S PARADISE. By H. B. 


Fintay Knyigut. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


** Amongst the strongest of one-volume novels which have lately appeared.”’ 
—Daily News. 

«‘*In Fool’s Paradise’ is a clever book.”’—Vanity Fair. 

“Mr. Finlay Knight seems to know a good deal of the young man of the hour, 
and especially of his ideals in the matter of amusements.’’—Athenzum. 


A NOVEL by FRANK BARON. 


GEORGE WARING’S CHOICE. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


** Modern, and realistic, and discursive, and not at all dull.’’—National Observer. 
**The story is a good one, well written, well worth reading, and very deeply 
interesting.” —Scotsman. 


A NOVEL by C. T. C. JAMES. 


HOLY WEDLOCK. By C.T.C. Jamzs, 
Author of “‘ Humbling his Pride,’’ 1 vol., 63, 


‘* Mr. James has written a brilliant book. The story is a sort of Impressionist 
study of one side of modern life. The canvas is small, but the observation and 
accuracy with which it is painted are beyond all praise, and every character is 
made to lead up to the central idea.’’—Saturday Review, 


London: WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden. 





DP thee i daha, and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





eo ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.Cc. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... ws oe se —£14,000,000 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts. 
Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms.—Tariff of MANAGER, 








Serms of Subscription. 


—_.—_——__ 
i Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
{ncluding postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom .., ooo ooo ooo R wee 8 6.0088 8.50% 2 
Encluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
° oe see ics” BAD Bsn 015 8...... 078 


China, &c..., we re 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1ror, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Ofice at 1s. 6d. each. 
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DORA RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL, 


Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN and CO. beg t 
announce that they will publish newt week a New 
Novel by DORA RUSSELL, entitled « ay 
EVIL REPUTATION.” This First Edition 
is issued in one volume only, instead of the 
usual three-volume form. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


. Footprints in the Snow. 6. Quite True. 
The Vicar’s Governess. 7. The Broken Seal, 
. Beneath the Wave. | 8. Croesus’s Widow. 


ne 
© 


Annabel’s Rival. . Hidden in my Heart, 
. Lady Sefton’s Pride. 10. Jezebel’s Friends, 


one co 





FERGUS HUME’S NEW NOVEL. 


The ISLAND of FANTASY. By Fergus 


Hume, Author of ‘‘ Monsieur Judas,’”’ &. 3 vols. crown 8y0, price 
381s. 6d. 

«This novel is a long way in advance of anything Mr. Fergus Hume hag 
hitherto attempted. His style has greatly improved ; his conceptions are 
really noble, if not great.” —Academy. 

“ Most readers of Mr. Fergus Hume’s previous stories will be pleasantly 
surprised to find ‘ The Island of Fantasy’ not merely an exciting romance 
buta sufficiently well-studied work with some evidence of poetic feeling 
A rousing adventure story.’”’—Athenzum, 

“The author’s most ambitious and his most successful work hitherto 
published.’’—World. 

“It contains plenty of exciting incident, any amount of thrilling scenes 
and anabundance of adventure. Withal it isa love-story, and thus possesses 
all the elements of romance.””—Pictorial World, 

* One of the most delightful works of fiction.” —Liverpool Mercury, 


‘IT have not come across such a romantic story for years.”—Lady’s 
Pictorial. 


By CLARA LEMORE. 
A COVENANT with the DEAD. 


Cuara Lemore, Author of ‘* A Harvest of Weeds.” 3 vols. crown 8yo, 
price 31s, 6d. 


“Clara Lemore gives her readers a good run across country, and shows 
them very pretty sport.”’—Athenzum, 


“The author has a secret and keeps it well; one is baffled continually 
without being irritated until the enlightenment comes.’’—Speaker, 


“ An exceptionally interesting, well-constructed story, in which so much 
mystery overhangs the first two volumes that the reader’s attention never 
flags.” —Liverpool Mercury. 

“The plot is clever and well worked out, and although the secret on 
which it turns is fairly open to the reader, the interest never lags fora 
moment,” —Guardian. 


** Considerably above the average three volumes in every particular,”— 
Gentlewoman, 


“It is a Look of power and individuality to be read and remembered.”— 
Whitehall Review, 


“‘ There is a very well managed mystery, the solution of which is skilfully 
delayed until the end.””"—Morning Post, 


“The book is tolerably sure to be popular.”—Queen. 


“ Thoroughly interesting...... an ingenious novel and worth reading,”— 
Standard, 


By JESSIE KRIKORIAN. 


A DAUGHTER of MYSTERY. By 


Jessie Krikorian, Author of ‘‘ Spoken in Anger,’’ ‘‘ A Knave anda 
Fool,” &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, price 21s, 


“Most powerfully written, unusual, vivid, and of deep interest,’— 
Manchester Courier. 


«By no means devoid of ability......several of the characters are drawn 
with considerable skill,”—Academy. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN and CO., 39 Charing Cross Road, London. 





Now ready, crown 8y0, about 500 pp., price 6s. 

ADES and BEYOND, with some Side-Lights by the Way: 

a Studyof the Larger Hope, interwoven with a Tale of Eaglish and Soot- 

tish Life. By Davip WaRpLaw Scort,'Author of “ The Purpose of the Ages,” &¢. 
James CLARKE and Co., Fleet Street, London. 


JUST PUBLISHED, No. 517 (August 3rd) of 
OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing numerous Good Books in many branches of Science, Art, and 
General Literature. 








A Copy post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and CO., 
186 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON 





AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK: 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and &4 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.QO., desire to the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Houre 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their owe 
TANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 





8 
PERIODICALS,—OATALOGUES sent on application, es 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


FOR THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


NEW HOUSE of COMMONS. With 


Biographical Notices of its Members. Reprinted from the Times, 1892. 
j6m0, ls. 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIX PENNY SERIES, 


The NEW ANTIGONE. Crown 8vo, 


gs 61, 


The OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, and MASTER 


HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. By Cuarues Dickens. With 97 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 3:. 6d. 


NEW PART.—Now ready, Part III. 3s. 6d. net. 


DICTIONARY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Containing Articles on the main Subjects usually dealt with by Economic 
Writers, with Explanations of Legal and Business Terms which may be 
found in their Works, and Short Notices of deceased English, American, and 
Foreign Economists, aud th ir chief Contributions to Economic Literature, 
Edited by R. H. INcuis PatGrave, F.R.8, Third Part: —CHAMBERLEN— 
CONCILIATION, BOAKDS OF. 


NOW READY, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


ASIATIC CHOLERA HISTORY UP TO 


JULY 15th, 1892: Canses and Treatment. By A. C. Macnamara, Author 
of “A History of Asiatic Cholera,’’ Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—NEW VOLUME. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By John Nichol, 


LLD., M.4., Emeritus Professor of Knglish Literature in the University of 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 23. 6.1, 


The English Llustrated Magazine 


For AUGUST, 1892, price Sixpence, contains :— 


1, Tue Late Riaut Hon. W. H. §mmu, M.P, Frontispiece. 

2.W. H.:MirH anD fon. W.M. Acworth, Illustrated by A. G. Macgregor, 
and from Photographs, 

8, A KovaL Receprion. (To be continued.) The Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
Ixe.” Illustrated by T. S. C. Crowther. 

4, Tue NorTH-EaSTERN RAILWAY AND ITS ENGINES, Wilson Wordsiell, Chief 
Locomotive Superintendent. Illustrated. 

5, Exeuish Racina Yacats. Dixon Kemp, Illustrated, 

6. Love-Binps AND Piagmy Parrots. W. T. Grreue. 
Lydon. 

7. Toe Loss oF THE ‘ VaNnITY.’ Mary Gaunt. 

8, Biscurr fuws, Joseph Hattcn. Illustrations by W. H. Margeston. 


Illustrations by A. F. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


N+. 394, AUGUST, 1892, price One Shilling, contains :— 


1, Don Orstxo. By F. Marion Crawford. Chaps. 17-19. 

2 Cuarrers FROM SOME UNwriTTEN Memoirs: My WITCHES’ CAULDRON, — 
IV. By Mrs, Ritchie. 

3, MARGARET Stuart. By H. C. Macdowall. 

4. Vassitt. By Sidney Pickering. 

5, Some LEGENDS OF THE Vaupors. By the Rev. George Edmundson. 

6. “AULD koptn Gray.” By J, C. Hadden. 

7, ARMAND'S Mistake. By Miss Lynch. 

8. THe Kuins OF BAaLBEK. By the Rev. Haskett Smith, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Just publi: hed, THIRD EDITION, Enlarged, £2 2s. 


LARGE GAME SHOOTING in NORTHERN 


and CENTRAL INDIA, THIBET, and HIMALAYAS. 
By Brigadier General Avex. A. A. KINLocH. 4 to 36 fine Photo-Lithographs 
aud Map, 


“This splendidly illustrated record of sport.”—Graphic, 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S DEPARTMENTAL 


DITTIES, and other Poems, Seventh Edition. 53, Lays of Anglo- 
Ind.an Lite and Character. 


“ Achieves the feat of making Anglo-Indian society flirt and intrigue visibly 
before our eyes.”’"—Sir W. W. HUNTER. 


.“ Possessing a variety and charm which it would be difficult to praise too 
highly.”—Englishman, 


London: W. THACKER and CO., 87 Newgate Street. 
Calcutta : THACKER, SPINK, and CJ, 





NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER EDITION of “ The GIANT’S ROBE.” 
On Monday next, crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s, 6d, 


The GIANT’S ROBE. By F. Anstey, 


Author of ‘‘ Vice-Versa,” ‘‘A Fallen Idol,” ‘The Pariah,” “ The Talking 
Horse,” &c, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
AUGUST. 


THE QUESTION OF PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS. By the Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, Bart. 
THe DRAMA IN THE DoLpRuUMsS. By Wil'iam Archer. 

AWAKENED CANDIDATES. By H. D. Traill. 

Mr. HENLEY’s Poetry. By Arthur Symons. 

THE Workinea Lapy 1n Lonpon. By Miss March-Phillipps. 

La DrBacLe. By George Moore, 

Conscription, By Ouida. 

SHELLEY. By Francis Adams. 

Mr. BaLrour’s WORK IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. 
(W. E. H. Lecky. 
| J. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C. 

) T. W. Russell, M.P. 

} H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. 

| Frederick Greenwood. 

The Right Hon, Sir W. T. Marriott, Q.C., M.P- 
A Srraicut Fiusn. By the Editor. 





By the Rev. John Verschoyle.. 


THE PoLiticaL OvTLOoK. By- 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS: 
Notes and Recollections. 
During the Reign of Louis Philippe and the Empire. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s, 
[Third Edition neat week. 


SAMUEL LAING’S NEW WORK. 


HUMAN ORIGINS: 


Evidence from History and Science. 


By SAMUEL LAING, 
Author of ‘‘Modern Science and Modern Thought.” 


With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 3°. 6d. 


[Second E.l'tion next week, 


AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE. 


SHOOTING AND 
SALMON FISHING: 


Hints and Recollections. 


By AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE, 
Author of “* Deer-Stalking.” 


With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s, 


[ Ready. 








CHARLES DIXON’S NEW WORK. 
THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 


An Attempt to Reduce Avian Season-Flight to Law. 
By CHARLES DIXON. 


Crown 870, 6s. [Neat week. 


s 


THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 
JONKER’S ‘‘ AFRICA.” 


TRAVELS IN AFRICA DURING 
THE YEARS 1882-1886. 


By Dr. WILHELM JUNKER. 
Translated from the German by A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. 


Illustrated, demy 8vo, 21s. 


W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.3. 


THE NATURALIST IN LA PLATA. 


By W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S., 
Joint-Author of “ Argentine Ornithology.” 
With numerous Illustrations by J. Smit. Demy 8vo, 16s, 
[Second Edition now ready, 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


HENRY HARFORD 
The Story of a Young Girl’s Life. 
By HENRY HARFORD. 


3 vols, crown 8vo. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 
By W. H. MALLOCK. 


3 vols, crown 8vo. 
[Second Edition now ready. 








London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE, 


FAVOURITE NOVELS 


Each Work can be had separately, price 6s., Of all 
Booksellers in Town or Country. 


BENTLEY'S 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 

BARBARA 
TRIAL. 

HERIOT’S CHOICE. 

MARY ST. JOHN. 

ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 

QUEENIE’S WHIM. 

ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 


UNCLE MAX. | WEEWIFIE. 


WOOED AND MARRIED. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 


A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 


VENDETTA! | WORMWOOD. By Mrs. RIDDELL. 


THELMA. | ARDATH. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. | 


THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH. By Mrs. PARR. 


AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE THREE CLERKS. 


By JANE AUSTEN. 


(The only Complete Editions of Miss Austen’s Works 
are Messrs. Bentleys’.) 
EMMA. 
LADY SUSAN, and THE 
WATSONS. 


MAWSFIELD PARK. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY, and 


PERSUASION. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICF. 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 


By MARY LINSKILL. 


BETWEEN THE HEATHER, 
AND THE NORTHERN SEA. 


THE HAVEN UNDERTHE HILL 
IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 
CLEVEDEN. 


[In the press, 


London : 


HEATHCOTE’S | 











| By W. E, NORRIS. | 


THIRLBY HALL. 

A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 
MAJOR AND MINOR. 
MISS SHAFTO. 

THE ROGUE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


THE WOOING O’T. 

HER DEAREST FOE. 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 
THE EXECUTOR. 

WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


By HAWLEY SMART. 


BREEZIE LANGTON. 


GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT. 
BERNA BOYLE. 


ADAM AND EVE. 
DOROTHY FOX. 


By E. WERNER. 


UNDER A CHARM. 

FICKLE FORTUNE. 

NO SURRENDER. 

— AND HOW HE WON 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


THE “FIRST VIOLIN.” | 
ALDYTH. | BORDERLAND. | 
HEALEY. | KITH AND KIN. 
PROBATION. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 
COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. 


By FLORENCE 


‘By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
JOAN. | NANCY, 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL, 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE, 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 
BELINDA, | ALAS! 
“DOCTOR CUPID.” 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASBION, 
A GIRTON GIRL. 


By Mrs. NOTLEY. 


OLIVE VARCOE. 


By Baroness TAUTPHEUS, 


THE INITIALS. 
QUITS! 


MONT- 
GOMERY. 

MISUNDERSTOOD. 

THROWN TOGETHER. 

SEAFORTH. 


| By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 


UNCLE SILAS. 
IN A GLASS DARKLY. 
THE — BY THE CHURCH- 


By HECTOR MALOT. 
NO RELATIONS. 


‘By Lady G. FULLERTON. 


LADYBIRD. 
TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE 
TRUE. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. ANONYMOUS. 


THE DEWY MORN. 
By MARCUS CLARKE. 


THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 
SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 


FOR THE TERM OF UHIS'| | | ByMrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN 


NATURAL LIFE. 





A SISTER'S STORY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 








Lonpox: Printed by Joun CampsBeEtt, of No.1 We ellington Street, in the Precinct of the 
Strand ; and Published by him at the “Spectator ’’ Office, No. 1 Wellington St 


Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
reet, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 6th, 1892, 
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